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Some Reasons 


Why the Natural Course in Music should be used in your school : 


1. It is the latest system of music instruction for schools in the 6. The musical and literary beauty of the material, and the taste 


market. and ability displayed in the arrangement, together with the lofty views 


2. The experience and attainments of the authors area guarantee of | Of the authors in regard to music as a factor in education, make the 


the best work. Natural Course in Music worthy of its position as the leading system of 


3. The Natural Course in Music is based on sound wedendes instruction in music in public schools. 


ical principles. The idea underlying the whole work is that music is 7. For a complete, systematic course in music instruction it is the 


a language and should be taught as other languages are taught, by 


most economical now in the market. 


using it. 8. Mechanically and artistically, the books and charts of the Natural 


teaching, and has proven eminently successful wherever it has had a 
fair trial. 


4. The method of presentation is true to the best principles of Course in — leave nothing to be desired. 
9. The cordial reception of the system, during the brief period in 


which it has been before the public, is convincing evidence of apprecia- 
5 _ : ; tion of its merits and superiority. The sales have been phenomenal, 
5. It trains pupils to read music at sight, to render it well and and no other system of music has been adopted in as many impor 


artistically, and to master all the technicalities of music. tant places in the same length of time. 


Although published only two months ago, the NATURAL CouRSE IN Music has already been adopted by the Boards of Education for exclusive use in the Public Schools of San 


Francisco, Cal. ; Detroit, Mich. ; Columbus, Ohio ; Indianapolis, Ind.; Covington, Ky.; Portland, Me.; Davenport, lowa; Sedalia, Mo.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Wichita, Kan.; Winona, 
Minn.; Plainfield, N. J.; Roudout, N. Y.; and in a large number of smaller but important cities, besides in over five hundred towns and districts throughout the country. 


Tan COURSE: 


NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC READERS, Nos. 2, 3, and 4, +35. 
NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC CHARTS, Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each Series .......... 4.00, 


Circulars, testimonials, full description and terms for introduction free on application. We cordially invite correspondence with music directors, and all who 
are interested in the subject of music for public schools. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEw YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
DeGARMCO’S LADD’S 
Herbart and the Herbartians. Primer of Psychology. 
Cloth. 12mo. 268 pages. $1.00, net. Cloth, 12mo. 224 pages. $1.00, net. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The Merchant of Venice. 
Edited by W. F. BAuGusT. 96 pages. With Notes, etc. Limp Cloth.................. 25 cents, net. Edited by GkorGE H. ELy. 112 pages. With Notes, etc. Limp Cloth............... 25 cents, net. 


Children’s Stories in American Literature. 


Miss Wright here continues her attractive presentation of literary history be 
Stories in English Literature.” Elliot, Irving, Cooper, Prescott, Holmes, Longfe { 
Stowe, Whittier, Poe, and Emerson are here treated with constant reference to that side of their works 
and personalities which most nearly appeals to children. 


Warwick Library of English Literature. 


- A Series of Literature Guide-Books, in which each volume will be devoted to the history of some 
By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. $1.25. single literary growth, including representative illustrations. Each volume will be issued with critical 
_— in her ** Children’s introduction and notes. The series will form a library suited alike to the general reader and to the stu- 


low, Hawthorne, Mrs. dent of literature. 
The tirst volume, now ready, is ‘* Tuk ENGLISH PAsTORALS,” selected, with an Introduction, by Ed-- 


mund K. Chambers. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Sent postpaid at the given price. Write for circulars and Descriptive Catalogue of our New Books. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, . . . . 153---157 FirTH Avenue, NEw York. 


66 By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY, Author of BRADBURY’S SERIES OF ARITH- 
A NE W Sight Arithmetic. METICS. Cloth, 174 pages. Price, 30 cents. 
This book is prepared for the use of pupils in Grammar Schools, to be used side by side with the regular 


WU E N yy A iL text-book in Written Arithmetic, and can readily be used in connection with any series of Arithmetics. It 
4 presents the best modern method of teaching Mental Arithmetic in the Grammar grades. 


, Sample copy sent for examination on receipt of 15 cents. Address 
ARITHMETIC. | — THOPIPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


= = = = = = 


Speaking of Vocal Music: | 


The Normat Music Course is the most remarkable system of music instruction which has yet been tested in the schools of 
Its marvellous value and success are largely accounted for by the fact that it is a distinct and unique creatton, combining and 


as no other system of music instruction has ever done, scientific, educational principles, clothed and embodied in adequate and 


exemplifying, ed ir 
faultless musical setting. Progressive, educational, and complete for every grade and variety of school and class instruction in vocal music, Fr 
its excellence has been most fully appreciated wherever it has been most thoroughly tested in the schools. . 

In connection with its complemental series, “‘ The Cecilian Series of Study and Song,” it supplies every conceivable schoolroom need in 


vocal music — whether educational, zesthetic, or recreative — and it provides, as no other system has ever done, for the correlation of the study 


of vocal music with all other branches of schoolroom work. Wherever the ‘Normal Music Course” and “ 


and Song” have been properly introduced, the highest results have followe 7 | | 
A = y of “The Standard Course of Study for 1895-96,” based on the “Normal Music Course” and “The Cecilian Series of — 


” wi i ication. 
tu and Song,” will be mailed free to any teacher on applica 
— ; of introduction will be cheerfully furnished by the publishers, to whom all correspondence should be addressed. Catalogues free. 


The Cecilian Series of Study 


Full information as to terms 


SILVER. BURDETT & COMPANY. Publishers, 
Chicago, Philadelphia. 


Boston, ae York, 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
(Suecessors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago, 


Only complete Scien e Factory in the West. 


Physicel and Chemical Apparatus. 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies. 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO 


KIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
(Gy Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemicals 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


of every description. 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
last Lam 


p. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch 8St., Philadelphia. 


CATALOGU ES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 


Perfect Pencil Pointer. 3 
INVALUABLE 
to all who use pen- 
cils. Wil!not break > 
the lead or get out ; 
oforder. Price $1. 
Express PREPAID, ¢ > 
p> £1.25. MONEY 
KEFUNDEDIF NOT 
SATISFACTORY. 
“Tt is correctly named ; the nearest to perfection of 
anything of the kind Lever saw.” 
WILLARD F. HYDE, 
School Conmissioner 2d Dist., Frankiin Co., N.Y 
Send for Circulars. 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 4 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL oF 
Epucatiow within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co, 
3 Somerset Street, 
tf Boston, Mass. 


GOOD AGENTS 


CATALOGUE UPON 
WANTED 


APPLICATION 


NEW 
} ALPHA CRAYONS } 
$ ERASERS........ KENDALL’S 
NATIONAL GLOBE........ 
BLACKBOARD 
NEWNATIONAL 
‘ 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


SEPH GILLOTT’S 
Verticular and Vertigraph 


VERTIGRAPH PEN 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS... . 91 John Street, New York. 


MINERALS Hou 


IN 
SCHOOL Mt HOME 
A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 


Uwn your minerals WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 


Increase your collections Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Always popular 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER il. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, B. I. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


use JO 


o ‘a 
< 


an VERTICULAR PEN 


Hiave You Seen 


NEW 


NO. 2? 


The Greatest 


TYPEWRITER. 


Perfect Alignment— 
Uniform Impression— 
Work in Sight— 
Improved Manifolding— 
Marginal Note Attachment. 


he 


Write for catalogue, prices, 
and specimen of work. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
403 & 405 East 62d St., 
NEW YORK. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully | 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price, $3.50. Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Twenty-Five Dollar Atlas 


For Only Six Dollars. 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD” for only $6.00. 
This Atlas contains eighty-six (86) full double-page maps, with Isometric Index to each 
map, together with other valuable matter,— all handsomely and strongly bound in brown 


backram cloth. 
That you may have an opportunity to examine the work for yourself, we will send to 
any address, postpaid, one part, containing four or five maps with index to correspond, ou 


receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 
This amount can be deducted from the price of the bound volume if you decide to 


favor us with your order. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


For $7.50 we will send to any address the complete Atlas, in cloth binding, and 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for one year. If you are at present a subscriber to the 
JOURNAL, your subscription will be credited ahead one year. 

Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Just Published. 


“ THE OLD PSYCHOLOGY wo, 
HUGO MUNSTERBERG. Ph D., 
AND THE NEW.” 


W. T. HARRIS, LL.D., anc 
G STANLEY HALL, LL.D. 


A Companion Pamphlet to the “‘ Report of Committee of Fifteen.” 


Paper. Price 10 cents, postpaid. 


NEW FNGLAND PURLISHING CO.. 3 Somerset St.. Roston Maas. 


CRITERION PARABOLON 
MAGICQ LANTERNS AND STEREOPTICONS 
' may be used with Oil Lime,Gas Incandescent, 
or Arc Electric Light College and School 
Apparatus aspeclalty. Lecidedly the Best. 
J.B. COLT & CO., 115, 117 Nassau St,, N. Y. 


AGENCIES: 
ta Save 

Atte St.Cw 
131 Post St.San 
SENO FoR CATALOGUE 


KAINDERGAR EN 
SCHOOL 

3 Hast 14th 
SUPPLIES. NEW TORK. 


For a limited time only we offer to our subscribers the “ POTTER-BRADLEY 


A Story of Success. 


The Sprague Correspondence School of 
# Law is six years old. 
It is the original school in its line. 
It has the approval of leading edu- @& 
cators. 
Over 3,000 men and women living in} 
every State and many foreign countries, Py 
have studied with us. 
» Over 150 practicing attorneys have jae 
studied with us. 
_ Over 1,000 testimonials are to be seen F’ 
in our office, and the story is not one- 
half told. 

Students are surprised at the thorough- ay 
ness of our course, and the care taken 
with examination papers. 

Tuition within the reach of all. 

Classes started the first of every month. fnga 

Handsome catalogues (which can be Sa 
had forthe asking) tell about our College, My 
Business and Preparatory Courses. iy 
. The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
Department M. Derxort, Micnigan. 


4A’ 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y./ 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, «// 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will — 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Educational /nstitutions. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
COLLEGES. 


SE Barnes’ Mu- 
CILAGE. A. 8 BARNES & N. Y. 
Cw f2) 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. Ww 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. _ 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 

Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


w 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEN, A. M 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 


GTATE NORMAL 8 


CHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
or both sexes. 
For catalogues address 

w 
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AUTUMN HYMN. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


Blest be the generous hand 
That broadcast o’er the land, 

Near roadside wall, by roughly-upturned sod, 
Flings free the goldenrod. 


Thanksgiving for the care 
That plants the aster fair, 

By dusty waysides where tired feet must stray, — 
Star-thoughts that light the way. 


For flaming banners hung, 
Our swamps and woods among; 

For bowers of clematis, for woodbine’s grace, 
Sing praise, sing praise ! 


For lanes made color-glad, 
For trees with radiance clad, 

For peerless cardinal flowers, whose glowing ranks 
Guard the still brook, give thanks! 


Where soft haze wraps the pine, 
Where gleaming sumachs shine, 
Where’er one brown sheaf grows, one bright 
flower springs, 
The glad earth sings. 


Sing, heart, be glad and sing! 

For know, ‘‘ So doth the King 
Desire thy beauty.”’ Join thou in his praise 

Through all the autumn days! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT B.C. Day, Hasthampton, Mass. : 
Good teachers make good schools, and good wages 
retain good teachers. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. E. Burke, Lawrence, Mass. : 
It is the duty of teachers and officers to discover the 
natural endowments of the child, and then direct him 
toward the goal of his largest possibilities. 


SuPERINTENDENT Henry RaAas, Jilinois.: Children 
improve much faster in book studies when these are 
supplemented by the study of nature, by means of 
excursions. ‘These latter beget buoyancy of spirit, 
and form an antidote against bookishness, awkward- 
ness, and bad health. 


Miss M. A. Hamitton, Dartmouth, N. S.: It is im~ 
portant that every young woman should give some 
special, definite, and thorough study to child nature, 
to its wants, “its yearnings, its tendencies, and activ- 
ities,” in order that she may the better, as a link in 
the chain of humanity, benefit the race through its 
children. 


GrorceE B. Arren, Inspector of High Schools, Min- 
nesota: Our superintendents drift along too much. 
They depend too often on the current and on the wind. 
The corps is not alert and working at the oars. Our 
daily programmes are crowded and loaded up with 
work, which not only brings no result, but diverts at- 
tention, and time, and study from better work. 


Cotone, F. W. Parker, Cook County Normal 
School: A school should be an ideal democracy in the 
fullest sense of that word; until our common schools 
are founded firmly upon this ideal, our republican 
institutions are constantly endangered. One cannot 
be governed tyrannically until twenty-one years of 
age, and then become a self-acting, self-determined 


member of the body politic. 


BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE* 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP, 


_ (Most of the material in these paragraphs has been culled 
incidentally from ‘“* Diaries and Correspondence” of men and 
women who have had exceptional opportunities for knowing 
the lives and character of men and women of note, from George 
W. Smalley’s “ Studies of Men,” and from magazine articles. 
No attempt is made to give the authority for each fact, as this 
is now impossible, notes having been taken when publication 
was not contemplated. Philip Howe, George W. Smalley, the 
Eclectic, Littell’s Living Age, and ‘‘ Celebrities of the Century ” 
deserve special mention. } 

— traceless name, —a village twenty 
miles from Boston, was built entire in 1843-5, and 
nothing was added or subtracted for forty years, 
The same village doctor has presided at every birth 
and death, the same woman has laid the educational 
foundation for the children of the community. 

The village grew in this particular spot because 
nothing else would grow there. More than two hun- 
dred years before the village came, a pilgrim from 
Plymouth built in this clearing the first residence of 
the vicinage, but his children’s children wearied of the 
light soil and built in richer fields. Here, upon 
the sight of their “abandoned farm,” a son of the 
eighth generation, a lover of byways mure than of 
highways, was one of the first fruits of the new com- 
munity. 

Surrounding this village are vast meadows, groves 
of stately pines, jungles of impenetrable tangle, 
streams of perch, and lake of pickerel. Incidents of 
boyhood days have mostly passed from mind, but more 
and more dreams are set along the by-paths that led 
to the wonderful wild grapevine of Abimelech, to the 
freighted swamp blueberry bushes of Hockomock, 
and to the rarest nook of water-lilies in Nippenicket, 
all of which proves, the psychologist would say, that 
the by-paths made the greatest impression in youth. 
This is easily believed, since in literature and history 
by-paths have ever been especially fascinating. 

It is not assumed that others have not found these 
literary nooks and corners, and some of these inci- 
dents are undoubtedly familiar to the reader. 

* * * 

“Hail Columbia!” our patriotic song, “smoke 
piece for overheated patriotism,” companion piece to 
the “Song of the Rhine” of Germany, and the “ Mar- 
seillaise Hymn” of France, was written by Judge 
Hopkinson of Philadelphia in the summer of 1798. 
England and France were at variance, and American 
sympathies were divided. The administration favored 
England, and the country was on the verge of war 
with France. Judge Hopkinson thought there 
was too much shouting for England and for France, 
and not enough of American sentiment. He said we 
should lose all we had gained by the revolution if 
we did not cease meddling with European troubles. 
At that time a young actor in whom he was interested 
had a benefit, and Judge Hopkinson wrote for the 
occasion the “ original hymn” : — 


‘¢ Hail, Columbia, happy land! 
Hail, ye heroes, heaven-born band, 
Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause, 
And when the storm of war was gone, 
Enjoyed the peace your valor won: 
Let independence be your boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost, 
Ever grateful for the prize, 
Let its altar reach the skies, 


‘+ Firm, united let us be, 
Rallying round our liberty! 
As a band of brothers joined, 
Peace and safety we shall find.” 


* * * 

William Cullen Bryant in a street fight! It seems 
incredible. On the morning of the 20th of April, 
1831, Mr. Bryant, editor of the New York Hvening 
Post, writer of “Thanatopsis,” at the age of thirty- 
seven, went forth, cow-hide in hand, and, meeting 
William L. Stone, editor of the Commercial Adver- 


* Copyrighted, 1895. 


vertiser, in front of the residence of Philip Howe, a 
prominent business man, dealt him a smart blow. 
Mr. Stone responded in kind, and, after each had 
struck the other several times, they “closed,” and 
Stone wrested the whip from Bryant. By this time 
a crowd had gathered, and the men were separated 
It was probably the most unexpected disgraceful 
scene ever witnessed in the streets of New York. 
* * * 


When Jenny Lind, the Swedish nightingale, came 
to America, in 1850, Bayatd Taylor wrote the song 
“Welcome to America,” winning the prize of $200 
offered by the citizens’ committee of New York. She 
sang it at the opening concert. Of the 700 other so- 
called “songs” sent to the committee, many were 
“not fit to feed the pigs,” said a member of the com- 
mittee. She had sailed for America on a contract for 
$1,000 a night, but her manager changed this to one- 
half the net profits. The first night the net profit 
was $25,200. One evening Daniel Webster occupied 
a box, and remarked to an associate that she ought to 
sing one of her beautiful national airs. This was 
reported to her, and she at once reappeared and sang 
a charming Swedish melody, greatly to the delight of 
the audience. When she returned to acknowledge the 
applause, she bowed first to the immense audience 
and then made a graceful courtesy to Mr. Webster, 
who promptly rose and bowed his recognition. 
Those who saw the two at that moment say it was 
an event of a lifetime. 


SOMETHING FOR CESAR. 


BY EMMA M. JAMES, 
Latin Instructor, Englewood (Chicago) High School. 


Perhaps the first question which occurs is, Why 
should something be substituted for Caesar? By 
“ Cesar” we shall understand what ninety-nine people 
out of a hundred would understand, that is the portion 
most generally read,—the tirst four books of the 
Gallie wars. 

A goodly number of years of service in teaching 
Cesar has made the writer utterly hostile to that 
author as a text-book for a whole year’s work. Cesar 
is far too difficult for a beginner. The first | ook of 
the Gallic Wars, no matter whether it is read first or 
last, is too difficult for second year work. The amount 
ot Indirect Discourse met with is more than will be 
met with in all the pupil’s other Latin reading put to- 
gether, and it seems merciless to thrust that most 
difficult subject in Latin syntax at the youthful pupil, 
and that, too, ata time when he is but imperfectly 
familiar with the constructions of the Direct Discourse. 

Our Latin work seems still to be dominated by the 
old, disciplinary theory of Latin. We seem to be 
studying Latin not for the literature nor for the rela- 
tion it bears to other languages, but for mental gym- 
nastics, so the sooner a pupil can be put at the four- 
teenth chapter of the first book of the Gallic Wars, 
the stronger will his mental muscles become. But 
the modern gymnasts claim that a better development 
is attained by light weights than by heavy. 

Then, too, Cesar is not as interesting as other Latin 
writers. He does not bring us into contact with the 
Rome of his day, but takes us far off among a people 
of whom, at best, little is known ; and then, again, but 
this is of course said from a woman’s stand-point, the 
book is military to a wearisome extent. 

The mass of the teachers are women, the mass of 
the pupils are girls. They are, perhaps, not utterly 
averse to military history if it be written in an enter- 
taining manner — they can read Finerty’s “Campaign- 
ing with Cook” with considerable enjoyment; but if 
they are obliged to campaign much longer with Cesar 
and discuss legions and centurions for ten long months 
together, they are likely to revolt. 
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Nor do the Gallic Wars represent Cesar at his best. 
They are only a diary, a journal, a sort of reporter’s 
note-book. Cvzesar’s speech in the senate in regard to 
the execution of the Catiline conspirators gives a far 
better idea of the man, — his shrewdness, skill in ar- 
gument, even a match for Cicero himself, — than all 
the Gallic Wars can give. The speech fully justifies 
the opinion of his contemporaries, that if he had not 
been the greatest general of his day, he would have 
been the greatest orator. Soa pupil who reads that 
brief speech, and that alone, from Cesar could under- 
stand his character and his relation to his time far 
better than by months of hard study of the Gallic 
Wars. 

Then again, a whole year given to any one subject 
or author is monotonous. We do not think of confin- 
ing ourselves in our English course for any such length 
of time to a single author and that, too, a most diffi- 
cult one; nor do we restrict ourselves in French and 
German to so narrow a range. Why should variety 
be of less value in Latin than in other languages ? 

The monotony of the work is felt no less in Cicero 
than in Cesar. After reading one or two of the Cati- 
line Orations, and perhaps the Archias, one has read 
enough of Cicero’s speeches for one year. 

So in Cesar, since the Gallic Wars must be left in- 
complete at best, the second and third books — the 
tirst being omitted — would give the pupil just as 
good an idea of plain, unassuming narrative Latin as 
could be derived from a whole year’s study of the 
author. 

Then, too, the influence of Cesar on the first year 
work is bad. The shadow seems to be cast backwards, 
and all the first year one must struggle with “ hostis,” 
“bellum,” “pugnor,’’? — a vocabulary remote from the 
pupil’s thoughts and from most of his future reading. 
If Cesar were removed from the second year work, the 
first year text-book would undoubtedly be speedily 
changed for one with a less military and more general 
vocabulary. 

But if Cesar is to be abandoned, what is to be sub- 
stituted ? Notany one author, but several. For the 
first term simple narrative Latin, as Nepos. The easy 
reading readily mastered gives the pupil confidence 
in himself, a sense of power. He has a chance to see 

that he has really gained something from his previous 
year of grammar work. 

If he is given a difficult piece of Latin, like the first 
book of the Gallic Wars, he gains an exaggerated idea 
of the insuperable difficulty of all Latin, from which 
he never recovers. 

For the second term an excellent author is Ovid, 
that charming poet in whose hands — so the Romans 
said — old myths became young again and the people 
wondered they could ever have lost their interest. 
The Metamorphoses harmonize well with the pupil’s 
work in mythology in his English course. 

But some of the poems written in Ovid’s exile must 
not be omitted. They throw much light on his life, 
and in their pathos remind us that the Romans felt 
and suffered much as we do,and that human hearts 
beat the same in all ages. 

For the third term the work might well consist of 
selected pieces ; some of Cicero’s simpler letters, per- 
haps, and some of the exquisite poems from different 
authors. 

There are many things in Horace not too hard. 
The only difficulty would be with the metre, and that 
has never seemed serious. 

Horace’s ode to the ship, ‘‘O navis referent,” can be 
put in comparison with Longfellow’s “Ship of State.” 
His dainty love songs afford chance for comparison 
with our English lyrics. 

So, in the course of tén months, the pupil has read 
from at least four authors; not so many that he can- 
not gain a fair idea of the style, writings, and life of 
eacn. At that rate he may atthe end of his four years 
of Latin have some considerable knowledge of Roman 
literature. 

My sympathy has always gone out to the pupil 
who, though a graduate of some good high school and 
a faithful student of the classics, must confess that he 
has read from only three Latin authors, aud perhaps 

knows no more than three others by name. 


Our course should be planned to give greater variety, 
and so arouse deeper interest. It seems a very trite 
remark that Latin should be taughtas a literature ; just, 
as we would teach English orGerman. But while we 
all believe that, we make little effort to that end. 

In the first place, a text-book of Roman literature 
should be in the hands of every pupil. He should use 
it just as he uses his history of English literature in 
the English class. 

When a certain author, as Ovid, is read, a study of 
the lives of his contemporaries can be made. Some- 
thing can be read to the class by the teacher or a 
pupil from such contemporary writers. Some bright 
saying or characteristic passage from each one can be 
recorded in the pupil’s note-book. So the class be- 
comes familiar with the names, lives, works, and style 
of different authors. They geta broader view. Latin 
no longer seems to them to be a literature consisting 
of three or four names. 

Perhaps the imperfection of our present Latin 
course can be better appreciated if we imagine an 
English course planned in the same manner. 

Imagine the senior year devoted to Milton, princi- 
pally to “ Paradise Lost ”; the third junior year de- 
voted to the speeches of Daniel Webster, and the sec- 
ond year to a condensed outline of our Indian warfare. 


That would hardly seem to be a wise expenditure of 
energy when all around may be found charming his- 
tories, exquisite poems and dramas. 

Perhaps it may be objected that such a course of 
Latin reading as has been outlined would not fit a 
pupil to enter the universities. That is not a valid 
objection, for most of the universities offer to accept 
certain authors or an equivalent; while some few 
others do yot seek to know what a pupil has read, but 
what he can read, and the test is made by putting 
new Latin before him. 

It is difficult in writing on a much discussed topic 
to say anything new, or even to present old truths 
any more forcibly than they have been presented 
many times before, but sometimes there is much good 
accomplished by constant repetition. 

Just as Cato is said to have convinced, finally, his 
Roman audience by his oft repeated ‘“Carthago 
delenda est,” so we shall strive to convince the 
powers whoplan the Latin course for our high schools 
by ever repeating the cry, “ Caesar delendus est.” 


REVIEWING AND CRAMMING. 
BY PROFESSOR F. W. OSBORN, 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. 


One of the sources of bad reasoning is the tendency 
to confuse things which are really distinct. This 
tendency is aided by the facility with which new 
meanings are foisted upon words, and they are thus 
made to perform a duty for which they were not 
originally intended. A good illustration of this pro- 
pensity appeals in a growing misuse of the word cram. 
Originally this word was used to designate a practice 


which grew out of the system of instruction in the 
English universities, the preparing of students with 
more or less haste, by tutors, to pass an examination 
in specified subjects. Dr. Murray, in his great dic- 
tionary, gives this as the earliest meaning of the 
word, it being so used about the middle of the last 
century by Dr. Watts. His definition is as follows : 
«To prepare a person for anexamination for a special 
purpose in a comparatively short time by storing his 
memory with information, not so much with a view 
to real learning as to the temporary object aimed at.” 
Whately also defines it as, “ Learning questions and 
answers by rote ; in the cant phrase of undergraduates, 
‘ getting crammed. ’” 

No one undertakes at the present time to defend 
this practice. It tends to foster superficiality in 
scholarship, bad psychological habits, and an attitude 
of mind toward study which is essentially immoral. 
But it is becoming quite common even in educational 
circles to confuse this word with reviewing. Teachers 
are accustomed to denounce any preparation for an 
examination outside of the classroom as cramming. 
The subject may have been previously studied with 
care and its essential features assimilated, and yet if 
the pupil undertakes for himself, in preparation for 
an examination to refresh his recollection of the de- 
tails, he is charged with the practice of cramming. 
The one point in which both practices agree is that 
they are both preparations for an examination. In 
all other respects they are quite different. 

In our educational practice we cannot afford to dis- 
pense wholly with examinations as a test, both of 
mental power and of the acquisition of knowledge. 
On the otlier hand, there may be a decided benefit to 
the pupil in putting upon him the responsibility of 
his own success or failure. To diminish opportunities 
for individual work is only to emphasize the one great 
fault in our American system of teaching. 


NEW ENGLANDS FIRST THANKSGIVING, 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


A THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 


(The stage and schoolroom should be decorated with autumn leaves, 
red berries, and flags. A bunch of leaves should also be on each desk, 
and they will enliven the dress of each pupil. A few wreaths of ever- 
green, pine, spruce, and fir will be effective. | 


PROGRAMME. 
1. Responsive Exercise. 6. Drill. 
2. Essay. 7. Recitation. 
3. Recitation. 8. Quotations. 
4. Dialogue. 9. Song. 
5. Reading. 


1. Responsive Exercise. — 
School. — Why do we celebrate this day 
With prayers and then a feast? 
What does it mean, I pray you tell? 
Is it a custom from the East? 


Pupil.— In ancient Egypt long ago, 
A festal day with offerings rare, 
A harvest feast to God, Isis, 
Was held throughout the country there. 


School. — O, yes, and then the Jews gave thanks, 
A feast that lasted through eight days, 
With rituals, choirs, and festal rites, 
And millions joined in that great praise. 


Pupil. — Vd like to ask if you have heard 
The Greeks had a Thanksgiving, 
A harvest feast both grand and great, 
To all the Greeks there living. 


School. — Demeter ’mongst the Grecian tribes 
Was goddess of the harvest. 
Her precious name from shore to shore 
Was honored, praised, and blest. 


Pupil. —The Romans also held a feast, 
To celebrate God’s care, 
Their goddess, Ceres, praised and crowned, 
And mirth ruled everywhere. 


School. — Old England had a “‘ Harvest Home,” 
A glorious festal day, 
On village green were merry sports, 
And then a feast, so blithe and gay. 


Pupil. — Then came the Puritans so brave, 
They suffered, lived, and prayed, 
Acknowledged God’s great love and care, 
And a Thanksgiving made. 
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All, — To-day we praise God’s precious care, 
Our hearts to him we bring, 
For gifts, so rich, so rare, so good, 
That we receive from thee, our King. 
2. Essay. — 
Let the subject of this essay be ‘+ The First Thanksgiving,” 
‘* The World’s Thanksgiving,” ‘‘ Our Thanksgiving Days,” or 
some appropriate subject selected by the teacher. 


3. Recitation. — 

In sixteen hundred twenty, friends, 
The Pilgrims touched our shore, 

Brave, true, and loyal men were they, 
Who sailed the ocean o’er. 

Ten months of suffering so great, 
A scanty little harvest came, 

A few bushels of grain and fruits, 
And then they thanked God’s name. 


A feast was planned both rare and great, 
And hunters sought for game, 

For flesh and fowl and fish so good, 
And laden well they homeward came. 


Massasoit, the Indian chief, 
And ninety warriors grand, 

Were all invited to this feast, 
And came, —a gorgeous band. 


And Governor Bradford from that day 
Ordered all men to observe 

A glorious day of feast and prayer, 
And God, his guide, to serve. 


4. 

The Puritan Maiden’s Preparation for Thanksgiving. 
{For four girls and one boy,} 

Priscilla Molines, Mary Chilton, Elizabeth Tilley, Mistress 
Brewster, John Alden. 

The dress may be in colonial fashion. John Alden should 
wear a big drab felt hat, a drab cape, shoe buckles, etc. 

The girls wear plain dresses with kerchiefs around their 
necks. Mistress Brewster has a cap, spectacles, and Bible in 
her hand. 

Elizabeth (going to door).— Priscilla! 
Mistress Brewster would see you (girls enter). 
hath resolved upon a day, or rather a week, of holiday and of 
thanksgiving for the mercies God hath showed us. Think of 
it Pris (shakes her). A whole week of holiday and feasting! 
(Elizabeth whirls about Priscilla). 

Mistress Brewster.— Maids! Maids! Whence this unseemly 
mirth? Know ye not that the laughter of fools is like the 
cracking of thorns under a pot, a sure sign of the fire they are 
hasting to? 

Priscilla.— H’m! but whois to make ready all this feasting ? 

Mary.— Why, all of us; chiefly you, dear, for none can 
season a delicate dish, or — 

Priscilla (interrupting).— Ay, ay, I know that song full 
well; but dost thou really think, Molly, that to do a good deal 
more and a good deal harder cooking than my wont will be 
so very sprightly a holiday ? 

Mary.— But ’twill be doing our part to make holiday for the 
others. 

Priscilla.— Now, then, if thou art not at thy old tricks of 
shaming my selfish frowardness. 

Elizabeth.— The governor hath already ordered men to go 
afield with guns, and spend two days in hunting game. 

Priscilla.— Methinks another party might go to the beach 
and dig clams. 

Mistress Brewster.— Priscilla, we shall look to thee for 
marchpanes, and manchets, and plum porridge, and possets, 
and all manner of tasty cakes, such as only thou canst make. 

Priscilla (kneeling by her chair).— All I can do I will do 
blithely and steadfastly, if it will please thee. 

Mistress Brewster (with hand on Priscilla’s head).— I know 
thou wilt, sweet heart. (Exit Mistress Brewster.) 

(Enter John Alden). 

John.— Well, we are back and have turkeys and deer 
enough to last a week. 

Priscilla.—O, if I had but some Spanish chestnuts to stuff 
the turkeys, they might seem more like their brethren across 
the seas. 

John.— Nay, but to me the flavor is better and this meat 
Some of those fellows will scale wellnigh 


Mary! come here. 
The governor 


more succulent. 
twenty pounds if an ounce. 

Priscilla.— Come now, there’s much to do, and scant time to 
talk of it. 

Let the boys pluck the fowl and break up the deer. I must 
have wood and water galore to make meat for a hundred men. 
There now, get thee gone, John Alden. (Exit John.) 

Mary.— We will have roast oysters in these lovely shells. 

Elizabeth.— And great venison pasties and a wonderful stew. 

Mary.— And think of Priscilla’s dumplings so light and 
toothsome. 

Priscilla.— And we will have thin cakes of manchets, and 
bowls of salad set off with autumn leaves and great baskets of 
grapes and native plums of black, and white, and red. Come, 
girls, come and make ready with me. 

(All trip off the stage. ) 

5. Reapine. — 
So cordially did Massasoit respond to his invitation for 


Thanksgiving, that at about sunrise of the appointed day, the 
people were aroused by a terrific war-whoop and a succession 
of unearthly shrieks with which the guests announced their 
arrival and their festive and playful condition of mind. Three 
of the Puritans were ready, even at this hour, to receive the 
over-punctual guests, Elder Brewster, who had risen early to 
prepare a few brief remarks suited to the occasion, Standish, 
who was always afoot to fire the sunrise gun, and Bradford, 
who valued the quiet morning hour. They met Massasoit, who 
came forward with considerable dignity, and made their compli- 
ments in truly regal style. 

Presently the roll of drums announced the morning prayers. 
The Indians stood reverently around, Massasoit explaining in 
low gutterals to a chieftain that the white man thus propitiated 
the Great Spirit, and engaged him to prosper them and kill their 
enemies. 

Prayers ended, Priscilla and her attendants flew from the 
tire to the long tables, upon which were wooden bowls full of 
hasty pudding, and other bowls of clam chowder, with plenty of 
sea biscuit. Another table held a great pewter bow! of plum 
porridge, with toasted cracker floating upon it. It was a veri- 
table Thanksgiving breakfast, and at its close an Indian poured 
upon the table a bushel of popped corn, never seen before by 
the Pilgrims. 

Military exercises, under Standish, then took place, the 
guests being seated. ‘* With a flare of trumpets and imposing 
roll of drums, in orderly array, marched the little army of 
nineteen men, preceded by the military band, and led by their 
doughty Captain Standish. Above their heads floated the 
banner of Old England, and beneath their corselets beat true 
English hearts; and yet, here stood the nucleus of that power 
which, a century and a half later, was to successfully defy 
and throw off the rule of England. Here stood the first 
American army.” 

A hunting party then started for the woods, led by the 
Indians. ‘‘ And so the festival went on for three days, and per- 
haps the hearty fellowship and good will manifested by the 
white men toward their guests, and their determined interest to 
meet them on the ground of common interests, went far to 
establish the deep founded and highly valued peace, without 
which the handful of white men could never have made good 
their footing upon that stern and sterile coast.” 

— Standish of Standish. 


6. Dritt or Sranpisn’s ARMY. 


(This drill may be given by ten boys, dressed as Puritans, and Cap- 
tain Standish. Leta drummer boy be procured, and escort the little 
company into the room. Standish will face his men in giving com- 
mands. Let the boys carry muskets (or toy guns) in the right hand, 
upper part resting against the shoulder, single file to drum.) 


** Attention! 
in position. ) 

‘* Order arms!’’ (The boys instantly rest ends of muskets on 
the floor, arms hanging naturally, elbows near body.) 

‘*Carry arms!” (Raise the musket vertically with right 
hand, grasp it at same time with the left, above the right. 
Drop the left hand to side.) 

‘* Order arms!” 

‘* Present arms!”’ (Carry the musket with the right hand in 
front of centre of body; at the same time grasp it with the left 
hand. ) 

‘Right shoulder arms!” (Raise the musket vertically with 
right hand; grasp with left; raise this hand to level of chin; 
grasp butt of piece with right hand; raise the piece on right 
shoulder, and incline to the left; drop left hand to side.) 

‘* Parade rest!” (Carry the right foot six inches back, left 
knee slightly bent; grasp the piece with left hand, just above . 
right hand.) 

** Attention!” 

arms!” 

‘* Carry arms!” 
‘*Right face; forward; march!” 
The little company file out to roll of drum. 


(Each boy stands erect, eyes ahead, muskets 


7. ReciTraTIon.— 
First puptl.— 
To him who sends us blessings, 
Let our voices sound his praise, 
For the great and countless goodness 
He gives us through the days. 


For homes of love and plenty, 
For a land so free and great, 
For our friends so true and loyal. 

And our own progressive state. 


Second puptl.— 
For our glorious golden harvests, 
For the sunshine and the rain, 
For the majesty of ocean, 
For the mountain and the plain, 


For the jolly old Thanksgivings, 
And the happiness they bring, 

For thy love to all thy children, 
We thank thee, O our King. 


Pupils together (producing flags ).— 
For these glorious fruits of autumn, 
For the cereals and the flowers, 
For this land of perfect freedom, 
This land we know is ours, 
We shout, ‘‘ Long live America!” 


This land so brave and free, 
Long wave its stripes and stars above, 
It waves its thanks to thee. 


8. QUOTATIONS.— 

These quotations may be written upon slips of cardboard and 
distributed. Each pupil rises and recites his quotation appro- 
priate to Thanksgiving. 


9. Sonc.— 
(Tune, * Love to Tell the Story.’’} 
We thank thee now, O Father, 
For all things bright and good, 
For seed-time and for harvest, 
For life and health and food. 
Accept the gifts we offer, 
For all thy love imparts, 
And what thou most desirest, 
Our humble, thankful hearts. 
We love to thank thee ever, 
We love to sing thy praises, 
To sing the old, old praises 
On this Thanksgiving Day. 


Methods for the Schoolroom, 


WORKS OF ART IN MILTON SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. H. MORSS. 


PICTURES. 


Niagara, American Fall. 

Gorner Glacier. 

Longfellow’s Homies 

Signing the Compact in the 
Cabin of the ‘‘Maytlower.”’ 

Sistine Madonna. Raphael. 

Portrait of Lincoln (etching). 

7’. Johnson. 

Franklin. 

Emerson. 

‘* Michelangelo. 

Raphael. 


Portrait of Washington (two | 
copies). Gilbert Stuart. 

Washington crossing the Dela- 
ware. Leutze. 

Landing of the Pilgrims. 

Portrait of Lincoln. 

Signing the Declaration of In- | 
dependence. Trumbull. 

Columbus sighting Land. a 

Princes in the Tower. Millais. 

Madonna of the Lily Raphael. 

Madonna of the Garden. 


Raphael. Joan of Arc. I/ngres. 
Whittier. Lion of Lucerne. 
Lowell. Thorwaldsen. 
Longfellow. Swamp. Ruysdael. 
Coliseum and Arch of Constan- | Water-Carrier. Millet. 

tine. General Colleoni.  Vervochio. 
Choir Boys from Luca della | Madonna of the Palms. 

Robbia. Raphael. 
Garden of the Gods. Figure from ceiling of Sistine 
Mountain of the Holy Cross. Chapel. Michelangelo. 
Shepherd and Sheep. Mi//et.. | Member of Humane Society. 
Arab Sheiks (two pictures). Landseer. 


Plover. <A. Pope, Jr. 
The Weishorn, Switzerland. 


Schreier. 
Chair. 
Raphael. 
CASTS. 
Olympian Hermes. Praxtteles. 
Madonna and Child. 
Andrea della Robbia. 
Frieze from organ screen in 
Duomo, Florence ( two pan- 
els). Luca della Robhia. 


Madonna of the 


Columbus ( Vatican bust). 

Agassiz. 

Lincoln. 

Casts from the Parthenon 
Frieze (two slabs). Phidias. 

Emerson (bust). French. 

Venus of Melos (bust). 


ENGLISH IN SCHOOL. 


BY J. J. BURNS. 


In an article*, recently, under this title, | spoke of 
that circle whose modest circumference bounds the 
little domain of literature which is the student’s 
own; which thought and word he has mastered ; 
which, reacting, has made a conquest, partial at least, 
of him. 

I desire at this point to examine the reasons, as 
they appear to me, why the student, teacher, or pupil 
should form and practice the habit of memorizing 
lines, stanzas, poems, paragraphs, into which some 
writer has breathed the breath of life, should gather 
into the pictured urn of his memory “thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn.” 

It would be worth all it costs of time and effort 
simply for the pleasure it gives, and, since life’s busi- 
ness is anything but “a summer mood,” it is the part 
of wisdom to open windows to the summer. 

The stored memory is an arsenal whence the intel- 
lect can take for use, even in a logical strait, shafts 
fitted for its shooting; can point a moral, or can 
adorn a tale, with the keenest edge or the most radi- 
ant ornament which some master workman has 
wrought into perfection. Much has been written 
about books as companions, and too much in their 
praise it would be hard to say; but often in this 
theatre of life the curtain is down, the lights are 
turned low, and you cannot see to use the book, or, 
if you are on the stage, there’s no time for turning 
to chapter and verse. If your author is to help you, 
you must know what he said, not simply know in 
what book he said it, and where the book may [be 
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found. Mr. Lowell once alluded to”this advantage 
of the shillaleh over some other weapons—it is 
always loaded. 

The improvement of the student’s vocabulary, the 
sealing upwards of his stock of words for common 
use, as these verbal jewels are not too good for human 
nature’s daily food, is another fruit of this field. The 
validity of this third reason I have seen established 
in the schoolroom, boys and girls using correctly, and 
as to the manner born, words which they had made 
their own when learning something in the course of 
literature for the memory. 

I would not lay great stress upon this practice as 
a culture of memory, for I am not convinced that it 
makes one more sure of his facts and his dates in his- 
tory; of the names of people, if he be a politician or 
a salesman; of his list of commissions down town, 
if he be the head of ahousehold. But it gives prae- 
tice in the art of paying minute attention ; it exercises 
judgment upon the question, why has not some un- 
bidden verbal guest a right to stay ? it quickens taste 
into an ardor which will seize upon the beautiful, the 
elegant, the excellent in this realm of art, and will 
aid it to apprehend these qualities in realms outside. 

The process of closely attending to, of cherishing 
in the heart, of repeatedly recalling the language 
which enshrines as a holy thing the good, the true, 
the beautiful, will have an uplifting influence, a re- 
fining tendency upon character, which grows by what 
it feeds on. Not the world’s great song birds perch- 
ing in a row upon one’s happy shelf, as Lowell fondly 
sings, but the song itself nesting in the heart makes 
the musie which thrills, warns, inspires, worships. 

Upon this spiritual chemistry, this emotional cul- 
ture, I would lay emphasis as the choicest fruit of 
this habit ; and I would make it a habit, not a matter 
of occasion. It may well begin in the first year at 
school; there is no good reason why it should ever 
end. Who have not tried it may lament the expendi- 
ure — loss, they will probably call it —of time ; but be- 
gun early, followed persistently, it will surprise one to 
note the small demands the practice makes upon 
time and labor. The presenting upon the blackboard 
of a new stanza from anew poem for this kind of 
study may be like the unrolling of a beautiful picture 
to delight the eyes of the children. Whether it will 
be, depends, like the success of every other effort of 
the schoolroom, upon that fundamental condition 
called the teacher. I remember well the joy that 
shone from fifty primary faces in one schoolroom 
last fall while the teacher read and illustrated H. H.’s 
“September.” They knew nothing about the stated 
laws of optics, but they saw both the “asters by the 
brookside”” and the “asters in the brook.” Later 
in the season, the study of the “Fringed Gentian” 
aroused such interest that the boys in several classes 
made a successful search for the flower which was 
the theme of Bryant’s pretty and devout little poem. 
The stanzas and the flower, what a sermon they 
preach! Here, however, it does not wait so late as 
in Bryant’s country, nor come alone. 

For this sacred use I would prefer the literature 
of nature to begin with, while the birds sing and the 
flowers bloom, or the wind roars and the snow falls. 
Sure, this is “Nature Studies,” with something of 
science and more of soul. In the case above men- 
tioned, one who has not seen the flower can hardly 
enjoy the full meaning of the poem, and one who is 
ignorant of the poem will miss something of the flow- 
er’s lesson of beauty; for “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,” and entering into Keats’ conception of 
beauty, I would say that that is the supreme charac- 
teristic of literature which is to be absorbed, assimi- 
lated, memorized. 

Soon other threads than nature should be woven 
into this spiritual web; writings should be used whose 
spirit is love of home, friends. country, humanity, 
God. Religion, patriotism, piety, reign more royally 
in the heart from having found worthy expression ; 
and the writers, like so many Prosperos, 

‘* Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other; when thou dids’t not, savage, 


Know thy own meaning, I endowed thy purposes 
With words that made them known.” 


The course for a school as I gave it in my former 
article is not a crowded one; it demands but a few 
minutes daily for its attainment and use in concert 
recitation, and an occasional question as to the mean- 
ing, so that the exercise may be something more than 
sounds and sweet airs. It should not be moulded into 
rigidity and death by being made into a book of ele- 
gant extracts,— heaven save the mark! — but varied as 
taste and circumstance may dictate. This small cir- 
cle, the figure twice used already, will contain, like 
Barabas’ wedges of gold, “Infinite riches in a little 
room.” 


()— 


BIOLOGICAL NATURE STUDIES.* 
BY CLARENCE M. WEED. 
TIGER BEETLES AND THEIR LARV#. 


From midsummer until late in autumn one can 
readily find along roadsides, as well as in gardens and 
plowed fields, small holes, not quite as large as a 
common lead pencil, extending vertically downward 
in the ground. By inserting a spade at one side and 
digging up the earth about such a hole, then carefully 
tracing the opening to its lower end one will usually 
discover a curious looking larva, having a large 
brownish-black, flat head, with the upper part of the 
first segment behind the head also flat and shield- 
shaped, and the top of the next two segments with 
brown shield-like coverings ; the remaining body rings 
are whitish, with two rows of brown spots along the 
back. Each of these abdominal segments is provided’ 
with tufts of moderately long, reddish-brown hairs, 
while on the back of the fifth segment there is a very 
curious hump, furnished with two peculiar,*claw-like 
hooks; in front and behind the bases of these hooks 
there are tufts of hairs similar to but more numerous 
than the hairs on the other segments. The tip of the 
abdomen is furnished with a ring of stiff hairs, inside 
of which there is a peculiar extensile foot-like pro- 
jection. On each of the three segments, immediately 


Fig. 1.— Tiger beetle in burrow, with cabbage worm approaching. 
—JAMES HALL, del, 
behind the head, there is a pair of rather long brown 
legs, tipped with stout claws. The head itself is fur- 
nished with a pair of large, sickle-like jaws and other 


- conspicuous mouth parts. 


This extraordinary creature is the larva of a tiger 
beetle. Early in summer it hatched from an egg 
deposited in the soil by a handsome, active beetle, 
and probably began at once the making of a burrow. 
As it became larger it either constructed a new bur- 
row or enlarged its old one, using it as a lair into 
which to drag its unfortunate victims. It ordinarily 
lies in wait at the mouth of its burrow, its head pro- 
jecting very slightly and its jaws expanded to 
grasp any crawling insect that comes within reach. 
When a caterpillar or other creature is thus caught, 
it is dragged down the burrow, where it is devoured at 
leisure. In my garden yesterday I saw a full-grown 
green cabbage worm (the larva of Pieris rapa — the 
imported cabbage butterfly) sticking halfway out one 
of these burrows. Digging away the earth I found a 
tiger-beetle larva tugging away at the head of the 
caterpillar in the effort to drag it out of sight. The 
caterpillar would certainly have formed a sueculent 
meal for his tigership. 

The whole structure of this queer larva is admira- 
bly adapted to the conditions of its life. The large, 
flat head fills the opening of the burrow; the jaws 
lie wide open, ready to snap upon the unsuspecting 
victim ; the legs are adapted to digging and to holding 
on to the sides of the burrow. If you place a larva 


sCopyrighted, 1895. 


upon a smooth surface and observe it walk, you will 
see that while the first and third pairs of feet are used 
normally, the middle pair bend upward and for the 
most part are waved in the air, scarcely or not at all 
touching the surface upon which the insect is walk- 
ing. The reason for this is obvious when you think 
of the condition in which the ‘nsect normally lives : in 
traveling up and down its burrow the first and third 
legs are applied to one side of the cylinder and the 
second legs to the opposite side, thus giving firm sup- 
port. It is evident also that the peculiar abdomen is 
adapted to the same end; the hump on the back of the 
fifth segment, with its hooks and brushes of hairs, 
is to be applied to the back side of the burrow, while 
the hairs and extensile sucker-like foot at the tip 
of the abdomen are applied to the opposite side. The 
two long claws on the hump serve to hold the larva from 
being pulled out of the burrow in case it should catch 
any large insect that objected to being drawn into its 
pit of darkness and should attempt instead to pull 
the bandit from his ambush. 

Whether these larve have any serious enemies to 
contend with or not, I cannot say. They are wary 
creatures, retreating to the bottom of their burrows, 
which are often a foot deep, on the approach of 
danger, and apparently are safe from the attacks 
of birds. They must be somewhat exposed when 
they begin new burrows, though this is probably done 
at night. There is abundant opportunity for valuable 
scientific work in the study of the habits of these 
interesting larve, which can readily be kept in dishes 
or boxes nearly filled with earth. 


F1G, 2,— Typical tiger beetle (from /nsect Life). 


I have not observed the mode of pupation of our 
American tiger beetles, nor have I seen any record of 
observations upon it by others. The larva probably 
pupates in a cell at the bottom of the borrow, to 
change again after a short time into an adult beetle. 

The fully developed tiger beetles are, for the most 
part, handsome and attractive insects. Concerning 
them Professor J. H. Comstock writes: “The grace- 
ful forms and beautiful colors of the greater number 
of the tiger beetles have made this family one of the 
favorites of students of Coleoptera. To this family 
belong the most agile of all beetles; and they are 
not merely swift of foot, but are also able to fly well. 
They are found on bright, hot days in dusty roads, in 
beaten paths, and on the shores of streams. They re- 
main absolutely still until we can see them well, but 
are yet out of reach; then, like a flash, they fly up 
and away, alighting several rods ahead of us. Before 
alighting they always turn so that they face us, and 
can thus watch our movements. Their popular name 
is suggestive of their predaceous habits, and of the 
spots with which many are marked. They are usu- 
ally a metallic green, or bronze, banded or spotted with 
yellow. Some are black, and some that live on white 
sand are grayish white, being exactly like the sand in 
color.” 

The form and structure of a typical tiger beetle are 
well shown in the accompanying figure, which repre- 
sents, somewhat magnified, a species often found in 
some sections of the United States. It is of the length 
indicated by the straight line at the right of the 
figure. It will be noted that the legs and antenne 
are long; the head is distinct, with prominent eyes 
and large, sharply-pointed jaws; the first division of 
the thorax and the wing-covers, as well, in fact, as all 
the body-members, have a very firm covering. 

The tiger beetles form the family Cicindelide, of 
the order Coleoptera. They rank as the highest of 
all beetles, coming first in the scheme of classification. 
They may be found in almost any sunny situation, 
and early in summer I have seen them repeatedly 
making holes in the soil beneath boards in the garden. 
presumably for the purpose of depositing eggs. 
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THE WATER HYACINTH. 
BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 


That the development of the esthetic element in 
the child’s nature is an essential part of his educa- 
tion is no longer questioned; and to this end, what 
simpler or more effectual means than the cultivation 
of a few flowers in the schoolroom ? 

An admirable one for this purpose is the water 
hyacinth, which may be readily obtained of any lead- 
ing florist for a trifling sum, providing no patron of 
the school has an extra root to give or throw away. 

Aside from the surpassing beauty of the growing 
plant, either with or without blossoms, it possesses 
the advantage of growing in water and thriving best 
in a glass dish, thereby presenting to view at all 
times a lesson in root as well as in leaf growth. If 
a little rich soil is placed in the bottom of the recep- 
tacle, water filled in, and the plant left to float on 
the surface, the feathery blue roots will soon find 
anchorage. 

These roots and their growth with the manifold 
provisions for surface exposure, form an interesting 
object lesson. The enlarged petiole, which serves 
asa buoy to the plant, is also a striking manifesta- 
tion of the wonderful adaptations that abound in 
plant life; while the blossom, with its unusual 
blending of colors, cannot fail to arouse in the child's 
heart a love for the beautiful. 


SEWING IN OUR PUBLIC SHOOLS.* 


BY OLIVE C. HAPGOOD, 
Teacher of Sewing, Boston Public Schools. 
STOCKINET DARNING. 

|Stockinet darning is used in filling in a hole with thread, so as to 
supply the part that has been destroyed; or in strengthening a place 
which shows signs of weakness. 

MarTeRIALs. — For the Teacher —A large needle, 
rope silk, scissors, a piece of cardboard, and coarse 
stockinet of larger size, but in the same proportion as 
those for the pupils. 

For the Pupils.— A long-eyed needle, No. 7 needle, 
No. 50 thread, scissors, a small spool of embroidery 
silk, a piece of cardboard three inches long and two 
and a half inches wide, and a piece of woolen stock- 
inet, cut four inches lengthwise by a rib of the 
stockinet, and three inches and a half across, The 
samples distributed among the pupils should be in 
different stages. 

PREPARATIONS. —1. Lllustrate how to hold a stock- 
ing in darning, showing that the position of the hand 
depends somewhat on where the hole is, but that the 
part to be mended should be held firmly and smoothly. 
Show how a darning ball is used, but explain that 
while it prevents the fingers from being pricked, it is 
apt to stretch the stocking and the darn. 

2. Explain that the darning can be done on either 
side of the stocking, and should be begun and worked 
as far as the stocking shows signs of weakness. 
Some prefer to begin the darning at the left-hand 
side instead of the right, but it should first be worked 
vertically and parallel to the ribs of the stocking. 
The number of threads taken up on the needle de- 
pends upon the stockinet; in coarse stockinet one 
thread over and one under is suitable, but in finer 
material more than one thread should be taken. The 
shape of a darn must depend greatly upon the worn 
part, but the edge of a darn must never be on one 
thread, as a single thread is not strong enough to 
bear the strain; a diamond, circle, or oval shape is 
best. Loops of about one-sixteenth of an inch should 
be left at each end to provide for shrinkage ; stretch- 
iny the darn slightly when it is finished will take up 
these loops. 

5. That the pupils may see how easily a small hole 
Will inerease in size, cut a few threads of the stock- 
inet, and then stretch the material. Demonstrate 
how quickly a broken loop will unravel, forming a 
ladder, and show how the loops may be replaced with 
« crochet hook or the head of a pin. 

4. Illustrate by holes in a worn stocking how to 
(raw out the rough ends, and using a fine needle and 


“Copyrighted by O. C. Hapgood, author of * Needlework,” 
published by Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 


thread, bring the loops or threads as near as possible 
to their proper position. 

5. A perfect darn is only acquired by much prac- 
tice, and after learning over cardboard encourage 
bringing from home worn stockings to mend. 

StockineT Darninc.—1. Place the cardboard on 
the wrong side of the stockinet, leaving half an inch 
at each side to be folded over the cardboard. 

2. Baste one of the lengthwise edges of the stock- 
inet, having it folded exactly by a rib. 

3, Drawing the stockinet smoothly across, fold the 
opposite side by a rib and baste, then fold and baste 
the ends. 

4. In the centre of the stockinet cut a circle three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter. 

5. Holding the stockinet lengthwise, begin at the 


Fig. 1. 
right side, half an inch from the edge of the circle 
( Fig. 1). 

6. Pointing the large needle from you, take two 
stitches, leaving half an inch ot the end of the silk to 
be cut off afterwards. 

7. With the needle pointing towards you, make the 
next row of three stitches, taking up the threads of the 
stockinet that were passed over in the preceding row. 

8. While drawing the thread through, place the 
left thumb over the stitches just taken, to prevent 
puckering. At the end of the row leave a small loop. 

9, So continue, making each row a little longer at 
both top and bottom, as in Fig. 1, till the centre of 
the circle is reached; then decrease in the same pro- 
portion, 

10. Be careful to put the needle through the loops 
of the stockinet at the edge of the circle. 

11. Cross the darn in the same manner, making 
perfect lattice work (Fig. 1). To retain the proper 
shape of a large darn, begin the crossing at the middle 
instead of the end. 

A helpful lesson on refooting stockings is suitable 
to be given after teaching darning. Fig. 2 illustrates 


FIG 
a desirable pattern, as the seams come at the side of 
the foot. Patterns in all sizes are obtainable. 


LITERATURE. 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


Who wrote : — 


1. Canterbury Tales. 19. Leonard and Gertrude. 
2. Faery Queen. 20. Alton Locke. 

3. Pilgrim’s Progress. 21. The Task. 

4. Robinson Crusoe. 22. The Essays of Elia. 
5. Miad. 25. Sartor Resartus. 

6. Modern Painters. 24. Heroes and Hero Wor- 
7 Paradise Lost. ship. 

8. Adam Bede. 25. Tam O'Shanter. 

9% David Copperfield. 26. Lady of the Lake. 

10, Arabian Nights. 27. Gulliver's Travels. 
11. Night Thoughts. 28. The Vicar of Wake 
12. The Seasons. field. 

13. Don Quixote. 29. The Tale of a Tub. 
14. Vanity Fair. 30, Les Miserables. 

15. Jane Eyre. 31. The Spectator. 

16. Pride and Prejudice. 32. Stories of Venice. 

17. Macbeth. 33. Hamlet. 


18S. Emile. 


PERCENTAGE. 
BY D. E. SAUNDERS, FORT SCOTT, KANSAS. 
First Srer.— Suppose the teacher to put the fol 
lowing question to the class: “What will five hats 
?” The pupils will ask the price of one hat. 
Why ? One is the basis of caleulation. Now, present 
Show that the basis of 
reckoning is the same as before, but that it has a new 
form. Give the forms 100%. 


cost 
a problem in percentage. 


“100 per cent.” Gen- 
eral principle may now be stated. Assume 100% as 
the hasis of calculation in all problems in percentage. 

Seconp Strep.—By numerous exercises lead the 
pupil to determine the particular basis of calculation 
in special problems. 

Tuirp Srer.— Present the proper form of solution 
of problems. 

ILLusTrRATIONS.— A. Find 12% of 85. What. is 
the basis in the problem? 85. Why? We have 
assumed that 100% is the basis in all problems in 
this subject; therefore, 1004 equals 85. The solu- 
tion of the problem now simply involves the common 
form of analysis. Compel pupils to give the full 
form, until they are familiar with the reasoning. 

Solution of problem : — 

I. Find 12%, of 85. 

Il. 100% equals 85. 
10.20. 

III. Therefore, 12% of 85 equals 10.2. 

B. 8 is 5% of what? What is the basis in this 
problem ? The number required. Why? Because 
100%, equals the general basis. Therefore, 100% 
equals the required number. 

Solution of problem : — 

I. 8 is 5% of what ? 

IT. 100% equals the required number. 5% equals 
8. 1% equals 1.6. 100% equals 160. 

IIl. Therefore, 8 is 5% of 160. 

Questions.— Why is the required nnmber the par- 
ticular basis ? Why does 5% equal 8? 

C. 6 is how many per cent. of 75? What is the 
Why? Because 100% 


1% equals .85. 12% equals 


basis in the problem? 75. 
equals the general base. Therefore, 

Solution of problem : — 

I. 6 is what per cent. of 75°? 

II. 75 equals 100%. 1 equals 4%. 

III. Therefore, 6 is 8% of 75. 

Questions.— Why is 75 the basis in the problem ¢ 
What is 6? 

SuacGestions.— Have pupils give reasons for every 
step. Be sure that they determine the particular 
basis in each problem by reasoning, not from the 
form of statement. Insist upon the form of solution 
as given above until pupils are rapid and accurate in 
their work. Do not give the usual formulas along 
with this work. The formulas can be developed 
afterwards, if it is necessary. 
to lead the pupil to determine the particular basis, and 
to form the equation which expresses the re lation of the 
general basis, 100%, to the particular basis of the 
problem. 


Hequals 100%. 


6 equals 8%. 


The essential point is 


0,0 
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Educational Intelligence 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, OCT. 24, "95, 


Tue three best Thanksgiving exercises ever pub- 
lished by the Journat or Epucation appear in 
the issues of October 17, 24, and 31. Extra copies for 
school use may be had at the rate of three cents a 
copy. 

Sr. Louis is to be congratulated upon the selection 
of Dr. Louis Soldan, long-time principal of the high 
school, as superintendent. Mr. Soldan is one of the 
prominent national educational leaders, having taken 
a rank in the profession such as has been occupied 
by few high school principals. He is the only high 
school principal who has been president of the 
N. E. A. Mr. Soldan has hesitated to accept the 
position of superintendent, which is an unusual ex- 
perience in these days. 


A Srocxton Expression. — No place in the 
country is of greater educational importance at the 
present time than Stockton, California. The school 
board has taken most advanced positions on adminis- 
trative matters. The yreat experiment of retaining 
teachers and fixing salaries according to merit was 
begun two years ago, and Mr. 8. A. Kitchener in 
closing his two years’ service as chairman of the board 
(he is reélected for the third time ) says: — 

Our city rejoices in a strong and faithful corps of 
teachers who have distinct ideals and a well advised 
estimate of the nobility of a teacher’s work. The 
value of the trained teacher over the novice cannot be 
questioned. We demand that the family physician 
shall be one specially prepared for his peculiar work 
by years of hard and well-directed study, and this 
certified to by medical institutions of assured merit. 
How may we rightly demand less of the teacher, whose 
knowledge of the child-mind and the laws of its 
growth should be as scientific and professional in its 
nature as the physician’s knowledge of the body ? 


The selection of teachers is the gravest function of 
the school board, and there can be no practice more 
opposed to the welfare of the public schools than that 
of awarding positions through political preference 
and favoritism instead of making professional merit 
the basis. It is too true that there are many thought- 
less persons who regard the school only as an asylum 
for their unemployed friends and acquaintances, and 
these latter, once securing the coveted positions, re- 
gard them as legimately theirs for life. We may as 
safely submit our bodies to unskilled doctors as our 
children to untrained teachers. 

The importance is well recognized of infusing new 
blood into the school system. counteracting the ten- 
deney of any teaching foree to sink into ruts and 
routine. The teacher should command a good salary, 
inasmuch as her work is arduous and her responsibility 
great. Her post, commonly regarded as merely lesson- 
hearing, is something vastly more. The competent 
teacher must be a molder of child character, a shaper 
of child life. * 


THE TEACHERS SCHOOL WORK AT HOME. 


Many teachers make a great mistake in doing too 
much school work at home. Teachers are usually in 
the schoolroom nearly two hours more than the allot- 
ted time, or nearly seven hours inall. This is as 
long a day as most teachers can wisely give directly 
to school work. It ought to be all that is required. 
The teachers who break down physically and nerv- 
ously are those who eat and sleep “school” for six 
days and nights each week. Saturday is the time 
for such extended home work as must be done. The 
evening and early morning ought not to be largely 
given to the preparation of work for school or to the 
examination of pupil’s work. It is not just to the 
school or to the teacher to have time or energy so 
expended. 

A school man was employed by a prominent book 
house for work in the office at a large salary. The 
instructions were: ‘ Make light hours in the office. 
Think as little as possible of business when out of 
the office. Eat well, sleep well. Live out of the 
office, so that when you are here you will think 
quickly and wisely, and be good natured. Wise judg- 
ment and the best influence over people while in the 
office are all that we need. Live for that end.” This 
is good advice for teachers. 


THE SOLOIST. 


The agricultural college and experiment station 
are teaching the farmer how to get the greatest pro- 
duct with least expenditure of labor and money; the 
schools for the defective classes are teaching the 
deaf to hear (with their eyes), the dumb to speak, 
and the feeble-minded to surpass bright children in 
many accomplishments, and all because they deal 
with the individual problem of soil or of mind. These 
all train for soloists. The school must awaken to 
the necessities of the hour, or surrender its prestige 
It must make soloists of the pupils. 

This has nothing whatever to do with the question 
of class work. So-called individual teaching is often 
anything but individualizing. ' 

What is the soloist ? He is not a composer, is not 
necessarily & master, is not a genius. He simply 
seeks to render the work of a master with greater 
effect, under the conditions, than most people could. 
One may be a great soloist and not render “Coming 
through the Rye” with Patti’s power, or “Down 
upon the Suwanee River” like Annie Louise Cary- 
Raymond. All that is demanded of the soloist is 
that he render it with an individuality that is at- 
tractive even to those who have heard greater artists. 
This may be well illustrated by the use of the word 
individuality as distinct from conventionality. ‘The 
conventional in essence is that which has been de- 
cided upon by interested people convened for that 
purpose. After due deliberation, they issue an edict, 
which is the conventional utterance. This is not, 
however, the conventionality of these times, which 


means rather that we have had no voice in the cus. 
tom, fashion, conviction, that tyranizes over us. |), 
conventionalities we are at the mercy of conditions 
and opinions that have come from that distance j), 
time or place, or both. A company of men might be 
convened, and after due deliberation decide that they 
would wear leg-of-mutton sleeves, order the same, 
and appear out in them as the conventional thing, 
but it would be anything but conventional. Women 
do appear in them, regardless of expense and the 
waste of good dresses and jackets, because it has 
been decided for them by edicts from far away. They 
call it fashion; itis a species of the conventional, 
Life moves along social, religious, educational, lines 
that are largely conventional; but while convention- 
ality is all very well in its proper place, it shrivels 
before a touch of nature, like stubble in the flame. 

Individuality, on the other hand, in essence means 
that we will not divide our judgment with any one — 
in-divide-able. It signifies a purpose to wear any 
kind of a sleeve that suits the purse, the comfort, thie 
taste of the person. In matters social, political, com- 
mercial, religious, and educational, it carries the same 
thought primarily, but, in fact, it does nothing of the 
kind. It means that we accept so much of the con- 
ventional as is agreeable to the taste, convenience, 
and conscience of that class of people with whom we 
choose to identify ourselves ; that we will put our- 
selves into it so far as possible; that we will individ- 
ualize it. In the case of the sleeves, the short, thick- 
set woman and the tall slim woman will adapt tlie 
fashion to herself rather than herself to the fashion. 
In customs, social, religious, and educational, we will 
respect the conventional so far as we can, and make 
the most of our personality through it. This render- 
ing of masterpieces in customs, habits, thought, and 
life is solo work, is the taking of masterpieces 
adapted to ourselves, disciplining ourselves for the 
highest effect in rendering them for the pleasure and 
satisfaction of others. 

The school has as one of its important aims the 
adaptation of each child to the line of work in which 
he can render most skillfully the masterpieces, 
whether it be in numbers, language, geography, his- 
tory, literature, art, music, manual arts, ete. To 
determine this, all teachers, from the lowest grade, 
must confer, advise, and assist the child. More than 
this, the child must be encouraged to appreciate, as 
best he may, some masterpieces in every branch, and 
do something therein as a soloist. 


GIFTS FOR EDUCATION. 


The Chautauquan ina recent issue sums up the 
large gifts to educational institutions. Teachers will 
do well to read this brief article to the pupils in the 
high school and in the upper grammar grades. Such 
facts tend to conserve the patriotic spirit and inspire 
healthy educational sentiment. 

In 1847 Abbott Lawrence gave $50,000 to Harvard, 
and it was then said to be the largest amount ever 
given at one time during the lifetime of the donor to 
any public institution in America. Between the 
years 1860 and 1882 the colleges of the country 
gained in wealth an amount larger than their entire 
valuation in 1859. More than $50,000,000 were be- 
stowed in these twenty two years upon our educa- 
tional establishments, and $35,000,000 of this amount 
were donated in the ten years between 187(-80. 
Johns Hopkins endowed with $3,000,000 the univer- 
sity bearing his name. Mrs. Valeria G. Stone of 
Massachusetts distributed more than $1,000,000 
among various institutions of learning. Asa Packer 
founded Lehigh University, and Ezra Cornell the 
university at Ithaca, N. Y., which bears his name. 
The names of Matthew Vassar, Sophia Smith, an! 
Henry F. Durant demand more than a passing met 
tion. Each of these pioneers in the cause of higher 


education for women made their beliefs permanent 
by founding female colleges, and Henry W. Sage pro- 
vided for special instruction for women in Cornel! 
University. But the ideas of generosity have widened! 
with the process of the suns, and the last ten years 
have witnessed a far more liberal endowment of edu- 
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cational centres than the period just referred to. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s original offer of $600,000 toward 
the resuscitation of the defunct Chicago University 
was made in 1886, and the total sum, he chiefly, and 
others in lesser amounts, since bestowed is more than 
$7,000,000. Mr. C. T. Yerkes gave $500,000 for the 
observatory and telescope. Mr. Marshall Field gave 
the university lands, and another $500,000 was be- 
queathed from the estate of William B. Ogden for 
the School of Science, the Reynolds estate adding 
$250,000 more. Here, then, and at Palo Alto, also, 
is a@ university practically made to order. Senator 
Stanford’s gifts to Palo Alto amount to more than 
$10,000,000. By the gigantic power of wealth wisely 
used, he has created the Oxford or Yale of the West 
upon his fruit ranch, The quiet man of affairs has 
put all future civilization under bonds of obligation 
to him for this singularly noble achievement, the 
phenomenal gift of all giving. Mr. James J. Hill 
of St. Paul has given $1,000,000 for the erection of 
a Roman theological seminary beneath the superin- 
tendence of his friend, Archbishop Ireland. Mr. J. 
S. Pillsbury presented the city of Minneapolis with 
$150,000 for a science hall in_ its university. Mr. 
George A. Pillsbury gave another $150,000 toward 
the Pillsbury Academy. Mr. James Lick provided 
the observatory, with its mammoth telescope, situ- 
ated at Mount Hamilton, California, and named in 
honor of the donor. Dr. Coggswell bestowed $1,000,- 
000 forthe San Francisco polytechnic school. Miss 
Mary E. Garrett’s check for $350,000 was recently 
handed to the trustees of Johns Hopkins to complete 
the sum necessary to open to women the medical de- 
partment of that university. 

The Girard College at Philadelphia has been too 
long before the American public to need any special 
introduction here. It cost nearly $2,000,000 to found 
this institution. The Drexel Institute is the latest 
descendant of Girard, and perhaps it is the best and 
wisest of Philadelphia’s many philanthropies. The 
various departments of Pennsylvania University owe 
a great deal of their existence and efficiency to promi- 
nent Philadelphians. Mr. Lenning, for example, 
gave $750,000 to the scientific school, and the late 
Mr. George Pepper left more than $1,000,000 to the 
schools and charities of the city. The Western Re- 
serve University has founded a medical college with 

250,000 given for that purpose by Mr. J. L. Wood 
of Cleveland, O. William F. Clark followed with 
$100,000 for the Women’s College of the same insti- 
tution. The Cincinnati University was the gift of 
Mr. MeMicken, who bequeathed almost $1,000,000 
for its support. Mr. Armour has given his institute 
to Chicago, a worthy peer of the Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn, and the Cooper Union in New York. Mr. 
Armour’s gift will have cost him about $3,000,000 by 
the time it completes its founder’s purpose. Bishop 
Hurst’s scheme for a national university at Wash- 
ington is well under way. A donation of $100,000 
is just reported. It should be observed that the mone- 
tary estimate of these numberless endowments is only 
a partial one; the contagion of generosity has caused 
a leading offer, such as Mr. Rockefeller’s to Chicago, 
to become the precursor of far greater sums. The 
timeliness, the healthy spirit, the sanity of view 
which has prompted such donations, is even more 
admirable than their magnitude. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Ir would appear that at least a thimbleful of reform 
is to be conceded to the hapless Armenians. After 
more than a year of negotiation and evasion, the Sul- 
tan has agreed to a modified scheme pressed upon him 
by Great Britain, France, and Russia. It is not pos- 
sible, at this writing, to compare the Sultan’s conces- 
sions with the proposals submitted by Lord Rosebery 
last spring, or with the later proposals of Lord Salis- 
bury; but it is known that the reforms conceded fall 
far short of those then demanded. The manifesto 
published in the newspapers of Constantinople, an- 
nouncing the Sultan’s purpose to introduce reforms, 
is carefully worded to avoid awakening the resentment 


of his Mahometan subjects. It states that the reforms 
are to be introduced in all the provinces, first of all 
in the province of Anatolia ; that they are to be with- 
in the limits of existing laws and regulations; and 
that they will comprise the increase and reorganiza- 
tion of the gendarmerie and police, and the ameliora- 
tion of the administrative and judicial branches of the 
service. So far as these reforms are genuine and sal- 
utary, they may be regarded as the first fruit of the 
blood of the Armenians massacred at Constantinople, 
Ismic, and Trebizond. 
* * * 


Tne Duke of Marlborough had an unexpected taste 
of the undiscriminating character of democratic insti- 
tutions last week, when he was arrested by a Central 
Park policeman, and taken to the police station, ‘to 
answer to the charge of coasting down a hill in the 
park on his bicycle. To Policeman Sweeney, who 
made the arrest, and to Roundsman Ryan, who dis- 
charged the errant duke after he had explained his 
ignorance of the law, the young nobleman was merely 
a reckless youth who was violating a park ordinance 
and endangering the public safety. There are few 
more impressive potentates than a park policeman, 
and the annoyance which the duke at first felt over 
the incident will surely subside as he reflects that the 
law cannot properly discriminate. 

* * * 

SoME agitation has been occasioned in Utah by the 
report that President Smith and other functionaries 
of the Mormon church have denounced certain leading 
Mormons because they had accepted nominations to 
political offices without first consulting the authorities 
of the church. The progressive elements in the Ter- 
ritory do not like this assumption of political control 
by the ecclesiastical rulers. Any such union of 
church and state as is suggested by this attitude of the 
Mormon authorities is repugnant to our political sys- 
tem. The last state of Utah, so far as liberty and 
enlightenment go, would be worse than the first, if 
church leaders, secure behind an independent state 
government, were to enforce such claims. The inci- 
dent calls for serious reflection. 

* * * 

Few exciting political campaigns in this country 
oceur without enriching the vocabulary. The muni- 
cipal campaign in New York is no exception. A 
stranger to American politics, who should find the 
New York papers teeming with references to “Goo- 
Goos,” “ Garoos,” and “ Gazoos,” would be greatly 
puzzled. These epithets are the joint product of the 
American haste and the American sense of humor. 
It is easier to say “ Goo-Goos ” than “Good Govern- 
ment Clubs,” and, besides, there is in the abbreviation 
a suggestion of infantile exertion which delights the 
opponents of the young men enlisted in those organiza- 
Similarly, it is tedious to say the “German 
conveys 


tions. 
American Reform Union,” when ‘ Garoos ’ 
the same meaning; ortosay ‘German American Citi- 
zens’ Union,”’ when ‘“ Gazoos ” serves every purpose. 
So it comes to pass that political nomenclature is en- 
riched by terms which are piquant, if not elegant, and 
the campaign bards ring changes on words which 
seem to have been coined with direct reference to 
their necessities. 
* * * 

THe tine performance of the first-class battleship 
Indiana, last week, in exceeding the required speed 
of fifteen knots an hour, registers another triumph of 
American ship-building. In plan, construction, mate- 
rial, equipment, and armament, the Indiana is wholly 
an American product, and she is probably a match for 
any vessel now afloat. With such vessels as the 
Brooklyn, Maine, Texas, and Indiana, recently added 
to the navy, and three more first-class battleships, 
the Massachusetts, Oregon, and Iowa, nearly ready, 
the time has passed when Americans were inclined to 
hang their heads as they compared our navy with 
those of other maritime powers. It is not necessary 
to be a “Jingo” to believe that the United States 
should have a navy sufficient to protect American citi- 
zens and American interests in any quarter of the 


globe. 


Tur little kingdomfof Corea is disturbed by a®fresh 
revolution, and the queen, who represented about all 
that there was of royalty, has been killed by the king’s 
father, who headed the rebels. Corea is under Jap- 
anese control, and its only importance is as the possi- 
ble oceasion of fresh wars in the East. There are 
suspicions that Japanese agents encouraged, if they 
did not suggest, the revolt of the party of the king’s 
father, and an investigation is promised. Meanwhile, 
it is stated, on what appears to be good authority, 
that Russia will leave Japan a free hand in dealing 
with these difficulties, and if she does, there is little 
likelihood of interference from any other quarter. 
Formosa, also, is giving Japan a good deal of trouble, 
the savage tribes which inhabit the island having an 
indifferent liking for the processes of civilization and 
being disposed to resist them to the last extremity. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Switzerland has established a system of ‘‘ heat holidays,” by 
which schools are dismissed whenever the thermometer reaches 
a certain point. 

Edward Porter Thompson, state superintendent of Kentucky, 
is making an enterprising educational leader. He has had an 
eminently successful career in this office, awakening unparal- 
leled interest among school men and the public in all sections 
of the state. Heis a broad-minded, manly, ardent educationalist. 
He knows the school problems of the state from bottom to top, 
and is alive to every interest. Such men do more for a state 
than is generally supposed. : 

There is some ground for believing that when the earl of 
Dunraven departs from our shores he will leave a new word 
behind him for our use. To dunraven, it seems, is to refuse 
to play without showing adequate grounds for withdrawing. A 
dunraven, accordingly, is a refusal to play for reasons not con- 
sidered satisfactory. The new word is three syllables long, 
which is against it. But persons who use it hold that it con- 
veys with lucidity and despatch an idea which could not other- 
wise be imparted without considerable cireumlocution. It is 
proper to add that the word is admitted to be an Americanism. 
— Harper’s Weekly. 

The International Kindergarten Union, Lucy Wheelock, 
president, will hold a public meeting in Boston, girls’ high 
school, West Newton street, November 2. Addresses of wel- 
come, Miss Laliah B. Pingree, Mr. Edwin P. Seaver; ‘*‘ The 
International Kindergarten Union,’’ Miss Caroline T. Haven; 
“Tts Work—Its Aim,” Miss Laura Fisher; ‘‘The Kinder- 
garten Settlement,’’ Mrs. Mary B. Page; ‘‘ The Right Use of 
the Gifts,” Mrs. Alice H. Putnam, Miss M. J. Garland, Miss 
Lucy H. Symonds; ‘“ The Kindergarten Programme,’’ Miss 
Angeline T. Brooks, Miss A. E. Fitts, Miss Anne L. Page; 
‘+ The Art of Story Telling”’ (illustrated), Miss Nora A. Smith ; 
‘The Kindergarten Movement,” Mrs. Lucretia W. Treat, Mr. 
S. T. Dutton. 

A novel organization of schoolboys has been formed by one 
of the Good Government Clubs of New York. Its object is to 
interest the young in preserving the sanitary condition of streets 
in the tenement house districts. Each boy will be assigned to 
look after one block, and he is expected to report any nuisance 
he finds there. He must look out for fish or fruit sold in the 
basements of tenements, or from push carts standing in front 
of houses; he must keep his eyes open for bedding that has 
been thrown on the walks; for overflowing ash boxes and bar- 
rels, and to report upon violations of the ordinances against the 
throwing of balls or stones in the street. The advantages in 
the way of improved hygienic conditions which will result 
from this work will probably be less than those which will 
come from teaching the boys ideas about public health and 
municipal laws. 

German educational methods and manners are becoming 
more and more the models for the world. To the German 
universities, in constantly increasing numbers, flock the repre- 
sentatives of education from every clime and country. In the 
twenty-two German universities (including the Academy at 
Miinster and the Lyceum at Braunsberg), in the year 1886-’87, 
the total attendance was 28,045; in the year 1891-’92 it was 
21,486. In the first-named year the total included 15,712 
Prassians, 10,551 other Germans, and 1,682 foreigners; in the 
second year the figures were: 14,282 Prussians, 11,440 other 
Germans, and 1,814 foreigners. Of these 1,814 strangers, 291 
were from Austro-Hungary, 162 from Turkey and the Balkan 
countries, 351 from Russia, 24 from Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, 43 from the Netherlands, 39 from Belgium and 
Luxemburg, 138 from Great Britain and Ireland, 27 from 
France, 5 from Spain and Portugal, 238 from Switzerland, 26 
from Italy, 361 from the United States, 32 from other Ameri- 
can countries, 66 from Asia, 6 from Africa, and 5 from Aus- 
tralia. Arranged according to faculties, these 1,814 foreigners 
were distributed as follows : 147 students of Protestant theology, 
14 of Roman Catholic theology, 223 of law, 446 of medecine, 
984 in the philosophical department.— New York Independent. 
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COLLEGE PREPARATORY HISTORY. 


The Providence meeting of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools was an exceedingly profitable 
gathering, more because of the presence of the men and women 
who were there than for what was said and done. National, 
state, and city associations meet and talk, and do their part in 
gradually directing the movement of educational forces, but 
none of them has the direct, effective influence of this Associa- 
tion of College and Secondary School men. Without binding 
in the least the action of any individual member, every school 
and college man in New England knows that what is said and 
voted at the meetings of the association will have a direct and 
powerful influence in the immediate future upon all the rela- 
tions of the colleges and fitting schools. 

At Providence there was nothing, either in the talk or in the 
notes taken, which calls for any especial attention. A report 
was presented, and the resolutions which it suggested were 
adopted, calling upon the colleges to require and permit more 
and better preparation in history by the preparatory schools, 
and there was an experience meeting by the teachers of Greek 
and Latin, besides an evening address in which Professor Davis 
of Harvard showed why he believed that physical geography 
should be added to the subjects which candidates for admission 
to college might present as evidence of fitness for higher educa- 
tion. The programme of the meeting worked very smoothly, so 
that everything had somewhat the nature of a love feast, at which 
all were agreed upon the desired ends to be attained, and left 
the details to those whom the executive committee had entrusted 
with the task of formulating the ideas of the association. A 
few suggestions which met with general approval were accepted 
by the committees without serious discussion, while others were 
quickly allowed to drop. Throughout the meeting there was a 
certain orderliness and restraint which forced a feeling that 
there might be a serious danger lest the influence of the associ- 
ation might suffer, especially with the college men, who have 
most to lose and most at stake, if the suspicion should be 
allowed to arise that the association is becoming a medium for 
expressing advice and opinions—rather than a medium for 
bringing out the personal, individual opinion and experience of 
the members. It is very well understood that the men who 
manage the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
are the most influential school men in New England; that they 
are the men whose opinions are best worth having; who 
have been most successful in their work of educating and 
of preparing boys and girls for college. There can be no 
question what the public, and chiefly the college public, 
thinks of them and of their opinions. But if it is supposed 
that this work will be one whit easier, or their influence one 
whit greater, because careful arrangement and skillful ma- 
chinery can eliminate all appearances of difference of opinion, 
or the expression of individual preferences and experience at 
these meetings, especially by those members who are not among 
the best known or the most influential, the results are likely to 
be unfortunate. 

The report of the Conference on College Entrance Require- 
ments in History was presented by Professors Harts of Harvard 
and Stark of Tufts, and by Ray Greene Huling of the Cam- 
bridge English high school, while Mr. Goodrich of the Salem 
high school, Professor Channing of Harvard, Miss Whipple of 
Worcester, Mr. Sanford of Brookline, Mr. John Tetlow of the 
Boston girls’ high school, and Mr. Fox of New Haven were 
valled upon by the president and secretary to speak of 
various points in the report which seemed to them to need 
or to merit attention. There was no very serious difference 
of opinion, either in regard to the desirability of history 
as a subject for secondary school study, or the essential 
moderation and conservatism of the suggestions of the con- 
ference. The committee accepted the suggestions that Greek 
history should end with the death of Alexander, and Roman 
history with the accession of Commodus, with a bare state- 
ment of the reasons which had led them to extend the two 
over a longer period. The chief innovation proposed was that 
written work done by pupils in school, certified by the teacher, 
should be accepted by the colleges as evidence of the pupil’s 
fitness, as English work is likely to be, and as physics note-books 
have been for some time, at Harvard. The committee readily 
agreed to the suggestion that three of the five sorts of work 
suggested — notes and digests of reading, written recitations re- 
quiring the use of judgment and the application of elementary 
principles, written parallels between characters or perjods, 
brief investigations of limited topics, involving some use of 
original material, and maps or charts — rather than ali, should 
be accepted by the colleges ‘‘as a considerable part of the evi- 
dence of proficiency ” on the part of a candidate for admission. 
The sum of the resolutions seemed to be that the colleges and 
schools are to coéperate in securing a better and more thorough 
training in Greek and Roman history, in the first two years of 
the four years’ college preparatory course, and that some effort 
is to be made to prevent the cramming of both subjects into a 
single year preceding the examination. The conference pro- 
posed an ideal programme, by which the boy preparing for 
college would study some modern history in his third prepara- 
tory year, and spend the fourth year in the intensive study of 
some special period or topic, but this programme did not seem 
to attract much attention. There was, however, a general de- 
sire to have the colleges accept modern history as an equivalent 


to other subjects in the entrance or advanced requirements for 
admission. 


The resolutions, as the committee recognized, called for 
additional work by the preparatory schools, by asking the col- 
leges to insist upon more thorough work in history. The fact 
appears to be, in other terms, that what is asked is that the col- 
leges shall accept at its true value the work which is already 
being done in the best public and private preparatory schools, 
and shall not appear to consider less thorough preparation as 
of equal value to the candidate for admission. The cry about 
overcrowded secondary school courses, the complaint that 
pupils and teachers already have too much to do, and the 
promise that the preparatory school teachers will try to give 
candidates a better fitting some time in the future, were all sug- 
gested, and ably presented as reasons for rejecting the resolu- 
tions. The arguments were advanced in rather more effective 
form than any which had been presented in favor of the resolu- 
tions, but the time for adjourning had arrived, and perhaps there 
was not time for any one to show how much stronger the argu- 
ment in favor of the report of the committee might have been 
made. It was, at least, unfortunate for the defense to appear 
to take the form of misconstruing both the arguments and the 
motives of the protest. The position of any one who confesses 
that he cannot do what others are doing successfully is bad 
enough, and, as it stands, is the most effective point of attack. 

As a whole, there seemed to be very little thought of the fear 
lest the secondary schools are doing too much. The best city 
high schools are doing much more than is necessary to get boys 
into Harvard, and the less favored schools are doing as well as 
they can under the limitations under which the public is placing 
them. The smaller public high schools form the real source of 
trouble in all this talk about overcrowded courses and higher 
standards of college requirements. Secretary Hill of the Mas- 
sachusetts board of education suggested one point, which has 
*been little considered, in that the public high schools of the 
state have about doubled their attendance during the past 
decade. Nowhere has the increase in accommodations or in 
teaching force been at the same proportion. The colleges are, 
avowedly, raising their standards and requiring more intelligent 
and better teaching. But this cannot be all gain to the colleges, 
if the teacher who trained and developed fifteen boys a few 
years ago now has to look after twenty-five. For even college 
preparation is not wholly a mechanical process, and the colleges 
and preparatory schools are codperating to prevent its be- 
coming such. 

At the Saturday session of the association, Mr. Ramsay of 
Fall River analyzed the statement of requirements and the pre- 
paratory courses in Greek and Latin proposed by the Commis- 
sion of Colleges in New England on Admission Requirements. 
He found some few points which seemed open to criticism, but 
Professor Lord of Dartmouth, on behalf of the commission, 
quickly assured the members that these points were those in 
which ample latitude had been intended, either for the teacher’s 
option or for variation in the requirements from year to year. 
The discussion of the subject was general, and very suggestive 
to those more directly interested. The relative positions of 
Virgil and Cicero, the utility of Caesar, and his disadvantage as 
fostering a bloodthirsty spirit in these days of football excite- 
ment, Homer versus the Attic dialect, with Herodotus as a go- 
between, brought out the experiences of Principal Tetlow of 
Boston, Gallagher of Wilbraham, Bancroft of Phillips Andover, 
Collar of Roxbury, Keep of Norwich, and Professor Harkness 
of Brown. 

The association determined to make another effort to formu- 
late its opinion regarding the desirability of allowing candidates 
for admission to college to select their admission examinations 
from a larger variety of subjects than the colleges will now per- 
mit; and with this suggestion for the programme of its next 


meeting, adjourned. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By H. S. Hall and S. R. 
Knight. Revised by F. L. Sevenoak. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. Price, $1.10. 

This revision of Hall and Knight’s *‘ Elementary Algebra” 
has been undertaken to adapt a book of exceptional merit for 
the use of American schools, and also to meet the latest require- 
ments for admission to our colleges and scientific schools. 
Many changes in the original chapters have beenmade. Several 
topics that have not appeared in former editions are introduced. 
A chapter on the ** General Theory of Equations,” not usually 
found in an elementary algebra, finds a place here, and thus 
renders the work available for use in college classes. Carefully 
selected examples are given with each chapter, and at the end 
of the work a large miscellaneous collection will be found. 
This is a very concise and complete treatise on algebraic pro- 
cesses, and yet it retains all the excellent features that belong 
to the ‘‘Algebra for Beginners,” by the same authors. The 
work has met with marked success, and received hearty endorse- 
ment by many of our ablest educators. 


RuyMes oF Our Puanetr. By Will Carleton. 
Beautifully illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cloth. 195 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Will Carleton is the most beloved of the American poets of 
the day; and well he may be, for, personally and poetically, 
he is delightful. He has the gift of seeing life as it is. and 
portraying it in all its characteristics with a vividness and 
beauty that are universally enjoyed. 

A few of the titles are all that are needed to give an idea of 
the scope of this book: “ The Old Reading Class,” ‘‘ Coasting 
Down the Hill,” ‘ Bridget O’Shamus,” ‘‘The Sheep at the 
Stack,” -‘ Don’t Change the Old Flag Till I Die,” ‘* Sugarin’ 
Off,” The Country Doctor.” ‘‘The Ex-Professor.” ‘ The 
Boy in the Mow,” ‘‘ Waitin’ for the Letter,” ‘* Shadiac Brown’s 


Turkey,” ‘‘ Farmer Stebbins at Football,” ‘‘ The Foreclosing 
of the Mortgage.” There are twenty-four beautiful full-page 


pictures. 


Tennyson’s “IN Memoriam.” Edited by William 
J. Rolfe. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. 205 pp. 
‘¢‘In Memoriam” is Tennyson’s masterpiece. Dr. Rolfe is 

peculiarly adapted, by years of critical study and literary sym- 
pathy, to appreciate the poem in all its delicate touches and 
grand revelations. ‘This book of notes and comments has been 
in hand ten years, and comes to us with the mature wisdom and 
deliberate judgment of one of the ablest annotators America 
has ever developed. Valuable as are the notes, with their wide 
range of information and discriminating and inspiring suggestions, 
they are scarcely less appreciated than the manner in which the 
poem itself is presented in type and page. 

Tue Barnsum Dritt. By R. Tait Me- 
Kenzie. Springfield: Triangle Publishing Company. Cloth. 
26 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This book presents photogravures of nearly 400 athletic posi- 
tions and attitudes. 
The barbelle is a gymnasium wand with a ball on either end. 

The originator of the exercise with the barbelle is Major Fred 

H. Barnjum of the Canadian service. 


Tue Prick or Peace. By A. W. Ackerman. A 
Story of the Times of Ahab. New York: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. Cloth. 3890 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This study of the life of Micah is of infinitely greater value 
than appears upon the surface. A character almost unknown 
even in clerical circles, it enable this graphic writer to present 
a delightful study of the days, habits, customs, and times of 
Elijah. Few books so well calculated to give entertaining in- 
troduction to Israelitish history have been written. 

Tue Teacuer’s Vol. I. No. 1., “ Nature 
Myths and Stories for Little Children,” by Flora J. Cooke ; 
No. II., ‘*Cat Tales and Other Tales,” by Harry H. Howis- 
ton. No. III., ‘* Three Little Lovers of Nature,” by Ella 
Reeve Ware. Chicago: A. Flanagan. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year. 

Mr. Flanagan, who has shown himself a genius in catering to 
teachers of young children,has never done a better thing for the 
fraternity, for the little people, and we think for himself, than 
in the issue of this monthly series of children’s readers. 


CorRNELIus Lives. By Arthur 
Roberts. School Classic Series. Edited by William C. 
Collar and John Tetlow. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
340 pp. 

Thirty characters are selected, the text occupying seventy- 
seven pages. One hundred and twenty pages are given to elabo- 
rate notes, with profuse illustrations and a carefully selected 
vocabulary of 140 pages. 


ELEMENTARY GREEK Epucation. By Frederick H. 
Lane. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 84 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

This monograph presents a carefully prepared thesis upon 
elementary Greek education. It makes no attempt to be philo- 
sophical, as does that masterpiece of Thomas Davidson, but it 
presents in a clear, delightful way all the important features of 
the educational life of the classic days of Greece. 


OuTLINE OF ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By F, F. 
Murdock. Published by the Author. Bridgewater, Mass. 
Mr. Murdock is one of the recognized rare teachers of geog- 

raphy in this country; indeed, no man has taught it with greater 

success in the past ten years. He has a philosophy, a plan, a 

purpose, and mature methods. In this outline he has presented 

with much completeness and great clearness his method of 
teaching every branch of the subject. 


THe Evoiution or AN Empire. A Brief Historical 
Sketch of England. By Mary Parmele. New York: Wil- 
liam Beverley Harison. 180 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

There has long been a well-defined demand for a vivid picture 
of English history, adequate as to essentials, graphic in por- 
traiture, clear in style, a book readable and teachable. This 
demand is met more completely than we believe possible in this 
work of Miss Parmele, who has had the genius to include only 
the indispensable ; to say the right thing in the right way about 
the topic treated. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HAVE MeRcY Uron ME. By Rey. Andrew Murray. Price, $1.00. 
New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

DEAR LITTLE MARCHIONESS Introduction by Bishop Gailor. Price, 
$1.00.—THE SKETCH Book. Edited by William Lyon Phelps. Price. 
$1.00.—TURNING POINTS IN SUCCESSFUL CAREERS. By William M. 
Thayer.—THE THREE APPRENTICES OF MOON STREET. Price, $1.50. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

THE LIFE OF NANCY. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Price, $1.25..—A SIN- 
GULAR By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Price, $1.25. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

THE YouNG RANcHERS. By Edward 8. Ellis. Philadelphia: Porter 
& Coates. 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. By Thomas Hardy. Price, $1.50.—— 
AGAINST HUMAN NATURE. By Maria Louise Pool. Price, $1.25.—--A 
LIFE OF CHRIST FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By Mary Hastings Foote. Price, 
$1.25.—OTHER TIMES AND OTHER SEASONS. By Laurence Hutton. 
Price, $1.00. New York: Harper & Brothers. . 

RESPONSIVE READINGS. By Henry Van Dyke. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

SONGS OF SPRING. By Louis M. Elshemus. Buffalo: Peter Paul 
Book Company. 

THE HYMNAL FOR ScHOOLS. Edited by Charles Taylor Ives and 
Raymond Huntington Woodman. Price, 50 cents. New York: Fords 
Howard, & Hurlbut. , 

HALF A Dozen Boys. By Anna Chapin Ray. Price, $1.50. 

ESSENTIALS OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By John H. Huddilston. 
Price, 75 cents. JULIUS C#SAR. By A. Wiison Verity. Price, 40 
cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

INDUCTIVE PsyCHOLOGY. By E. A, Kirkpatrick. Price, 80 cents. 
MAP MODELING IN GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. A. FE. Maltby. Price, $1.25. 
New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. ‘Ay 

LITTLE DAUGHTER. By Grace Le Baron. Price, 7 cents. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

AN OUTLINE STUDY OF UNITED STATES History. By Harlow God- 
ard. Price, 50 cents.——THE GERMAN DECLENSIONS, By William A. 
Wheatley. Price, 15 — copy. Syracuse, N. Y: C. W. Bardeen. 

THE NIMBLE DoL_LAR. By Charles Miner Thompson. Price, $1.00. 


Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood» 
iawn Avenue. Chicago, III. 
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From the Columbia University Press. 
The Science of Statistics, Part I. 


STATISTICS SOCIOLOGY 


By RICHARD MAYO SMITH, Ph. D., 


Professor of Political Economy and Social Science in Columbia College. 
Cloth. 8vo. $3.00, net. 


A presentation in scientific form of those statistics of population which are of interest to the student of sociology and economics 
to the journalist and publicist, to those interested in social questions, and to intelligent men generally. A systematic effort is made 
to present these Statistics of population based on the great censuses of 1890 and 1891 in the United States, England, Scotland, Ireland 
Germany, France, Austria, and India, in such a way as to show their real significance. Another volume, “ Statistics and Economics,” 
which will cover the statistics of commerce, trade, finance, and economic social life generally, is in preparation. 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION: Statistics in the Service of Sociology ; the Criteria of | BookII. SOCIAL. Social Condition ; Infirm and Dependent ; Suicide; Crime. 


Statistics ; the Meth 
Age, and Conjugal Condition; Births; | Book IV. ENVIRONMENT.  Populati 
pulation and Land (physical environ- 
Marriages ; Deaths; Sickness and Mortality. ment); Population and Civilization (social 
Index by Topics. Index by Countries. 


Published for the Columbia University Press by 
MACMILLAN & COMPANY, London and New York. 


A Short History of Greece. 


By W. S. ROBINSON, M.A. - - - Cloth. 16mo. Price, $1.00. 


Admirably fitted to cover the college requirements for admission, where the small primers are hardly full enough, and school histories, such as Smith’s 
and Oman’s, too difficult. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, about 1,000 pages. $2.25. With numerous Maps and Plans. 


The Advanced History of England. 


FOR USE IN COLLEGES AND HIGHER CLASSES OF SCHOOLS. 


By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History and English Literature, Yorkshire College, Victoria University ; Author of ‘A Short History of England” 
and ‘**An Elementary History of England.” 


This book is what it professes to be, “An advanced History of England,” and is designed to meet the needs of college students who wish to read the whole his- 
tory in a fuller form than it is treated in an elementary history; and of the general reader who requires a short but fairly full history, to which he can refer for informa- 
tion on the various historical points that crop up in political and daily conversation. 


Cambridge Historical Series. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


The aim of this series is to sketch the history of modern Europe, with that of its chief colonies and conquests, from about the end of the fifteenth century down to 
the present time. In one or two cases the story will commence at an earlier date, but this will only be by way of introduction. The histories of the different countries 
will be described, as a general rule, in separate volumes, for it is believed that, except in epochs like that of the French Revolution and Napoleon, the connection of 


events will be better understood and the continuity of historical development more clearly displayed by this method than by any other. 


The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, 1789-1815. By J. H. Roser, M.A., Christ’s College. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 

Outlines of English Industrial History. By W. Cunnincuam, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and E. 
A. McAxtuur, Lecturer at Girton College. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

The History of the Australasian Colonies, fr.m their Foundation to the Year 1893. By Epwarp Jenks. Crown 


8vo. $1.60. 
The United States of America, 1765-1865. By Epwarp Cuannine, Ph.D., Professor of History at Harvard Uni- 


versity. (In preparation. 

i i i i ibli i i ive i “The Colonists 

The b ok will comprise about 325 pages, including text, documents, bibliographical no es, maps, ard index. The narrative is preceded bya chapter on 

in syG0- 1765," The pr of the outh yh een to devote less attention 'o batiles than 's customary in works of this kind, and to use the space thus gained to elucidate the 


de+per causes underlying the great movements in our history. It will be published simultaneously in England and in this country. 
The Europeans in India, from the Invasion of Alexander to the Present Time. By H. Morse STEPHENS, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. [in the press. 
The Foundation of the German Empire, 1815--1871. 


In preparation. 
eine Other volumes will be announced shortly, 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


The first number issued October Ist, 1895, and successive numbers thereafter at intervals of three months. 


By J. W. Heapvam, M. A., Fellow of King’s College. 


Annual Subscription, $3.00. Single Number, $1,00. 


conference representing some thirty universities and many eminent historical scholars, the following Board of Editors being appointed :— 


This review was founded by a 
WILLIAM M. SLOANE, Professor of History and Political 


GE story, Vale Univer- OHN BACH McMASTER, Professor of American Histo- 
y ry, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Science, Coilege of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

ALBE fe sor of History re RY P. JUDSON, Professor of Political Science, Uni- | H. MORSE STEPHENS, Professor of Modern European 

ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of History, Her Chiceg , fl, } History; Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
The board has selected as managing editor J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Professor of History in Brown University. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 66 Fifth Ave, New York. 


| 
Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt. D., 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous Dyspepsia. 
Mental Failure. 


Freli g h’s 
TONIC 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
davs’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 

Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 


Depression. 


address. 
Manulacturing 
106-108 Fulluw S . New Yorke City. 


Formula o1 Every Fottle. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Oct. 25: Middlesex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, People’s Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 25: Plymouth County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Whitman, Mass. 

Oct. 25: Franklin County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Turners Falls. 

Oct. 25.—Essex County Teachers’ Convention, 
Salem, Mass. 

Oct. 31, Nov. 1-2: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence. 
Nov. 1-2: New Hampshire State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Concord. 
Nov. 2: International 
Boston. 

Nov. 9: Bristol County Teachers’ Association, 
Taunton, Mass. 

Nov. 8.—Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Nov. 15: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston. 

Nov. 16: New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers, Boston. 

Nov. 29-30: Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association, Worcester. 

Noy. 29-30: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Ann Arbor. 

Nov. 29-30 : 
Hutchinson. 

Nov. 29-30: Southwestern Kansas Association, 
Arkansas City. 

Nov. 29-30: Northwestern Kansas Association, 
Hill City. 

Nov. 28-30: North Central Kansas Association, 
Beloit. 

Dec. 5-7: Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Dec. 6-7: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, 
Cambridge. 

Dec. 26-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis (State House). 

Dec. 31-—Jan. 1-2: Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


Kindergarten Union, 


Central Kansas Association, 


[Kor additional Ed. Intelligence see Page 236.) 
CANADA. 


The school of pedagogy of the University of 
Toronto has 150 students. More than one-half 
of these are graduates, the remainder are uni- 
versity students. The department will develop 
into a normal college by another year. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Superintendent George E. Knepper, late of 
Santa Barbara, has gone to Lewiston, Idaho, to 
take charge of the new state normal school 
there. Mr. Leslie of the Los Angeles high 
school accompanies him, to take charge of the 
science work. 

Walter Edwards of Illinois has taken charge 
of the science department of the Pasadena high 
school. 

W. H. Housh, late principal of the Washing- 


REWARD & GIFT CARDS 


Thousands New Pretty Artistic Designs of Florals, 
Flowers, Fruits, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls, Fasels, Panels Vases, Ships, Birds, Animals, 
Juveniles, Landscape, ‘Marine and Water Scenes, etc. 
Prices for 12 cards; size 3x44 inches 8c: 3%x5% 12c; 
20c; 56%x7's 90c; 7x9 60c; 9x11 75c. All are 
Pretty Chromo Reward Cards no two designs alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 


Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Frosted, 
Mounted, Silk-Fringed Chromo Reward Gift Cards, 
Reward, Gift, and Teachers’ Books, Plays, Speakers, 
Recitations. Dialogues, Drills, Marches, Entertain- 
ments, Tableaux, Piphabet, Number, Drawing, Prize, 
Reading, Merit, Credit, Perfect, On Time and Honor 
Cards, School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Etc., Free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS 
slece mautinn thin Journal. 


school at Los Angeles. 

James G. Kennedy, recently elected principal 
of the San Francisco normal school, died sud- 
denly at his home in San Francisco. Mr. Ken- 
nedy was a graduate of the normal school at 
San José, and for many years connected with 
the educational work in California. 

Edward P. Rowell of Redondo Beach has 
taken charge of the schools at Chino. 

MINNESOTA. 

Educators of Minnesota are wide awake, and 
an excellent programme for the state association 
is being prepared. A child study department 
and a Herbart club will likely be organized in 
connection with the state association. Local 
clubs for the study of Herbartian pedagogy and 
psychology are being formed all over the state. 
Mankato has organized one, composed of teach- 
ers in the state normal school and the high 
school. 

Dr. Stuart H. Rowe of New Haven, Conn., 
has been secured as superintendent of the 
practice department of the Mankato normal 
school. Dr. Rowe is a graduate of Yale, and 
held a fellowship at Columbia for two years, 
and received his degree of doctor of philosophy 
from Jena, Germany, where he spent a year 
and a half. 

A somewhat remarkable institute was held 
September 23-27 at Albert Lea, Freeborn county. 
One hundred and ten teachers were enrolled, 
seventy-five of whom were neither tardy nor 
absent from any session. The wide-awake sup=- 
erintendent of the county, J. W. Olsen, ar- 
ranged for directors’ day on Thursday after- 
noon. Hon. W. W. Pendergast, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, spoke for two hours 
to eighty-five directors on matters pertaining 
to their duties. Some of these directors had 
come twenty-five miles in carriages to attend 
this meeting. The instructors were Charles 
F. Koehler, eonductor, Mankato normal school, 
Jonathan Piper of Chicago, and Mrs. Ada W. 
Gray of Minneapolis. 5. 

Villages and cities in the southern part of the 
state are alive to educational interests. Many 
new building are being erected, and the schools 
are being better equipped in furniture and ap- 
paratus, and teachers and books. This is a 
garden spot of the West, and education will 
enrich it and its people. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Professor Francis A. March, LL.D., L.H.D.., 
was born at Millbury, Mass., October 25, 1825, 
graduated at Amherst College in 1845, and 
came to Lafayette College in the autumn of 
1855. To mark the anniversaries of these 
events the college gave a celebration designated 
as Founders’ day on October 24. Hon. William 
L. Harris, Professors Thomas C. Porter, Wil- 
liam Baxter Owen, Thomas R. Lounsbury, and 
many other distinguished educators and friends 
of the college, met to pay tribute of respect to 
Professor March and his work for Lafayette 
and his contribution to English scholarship. 
The lecture upon ‘‘ Life Among the Ger- 
mans ” by Dr. Theodore B. Noss of California 
is one of the most acceptable educational ad- 
dresses with a popular flavor given in the state. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Educational affairs in this state were never 
so active as now. All the schools are starting 
off with renewed vigor, and most of them with 
increased attendance. The university at Mor- 
gantown has had an auspicious opening. Dr. 
Goodknight, the new president, has put his 
whole soul into the school since his election, 
and consequently the school starts off with 
more students than it ever before enrolled in 
any one year. The law department, this year, 
seems to be especially attractive; about ninety 
students have matriculated in it this year, against 
forty-five or fifty last. 

The West Virginia Conference Seminary 
opens with an increase in attendance and better 
equipped for work than ever before. The new 
home for ladies is now open, and is supplying 
a long-felt want. This school has been unusu- 
ally prosperous in its five years of existence, 
but seems only to have begun its career of use- 
fulness. 

The six state normal schools have opened, 
most of them, with increased attendance. 
These schools, under the present management, 
are doing much good work, especially in pre- 
paring teachers for the public schools. 

WASHINGTON. 

The corner-stone of the new normal school 
building, for the erection of which the last leg- 
islature appropriated $60,000, was laid October 
15, at Cheney, state of Washington, under the 
auspices of the Masonic fraternity. The 
building occupies the site of the academy which 
was established by the late B. P. Cheney of 
Boston, the old building which, with eight acres 
for a campus, was donated to the state having 
been burned. ‘There are now three normals in 
the state, the others being at Ellensburg and 
Whatcom, besides the State University at Seat- 
tle, which offers a course for teachers. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 
State Superintendent W. W. Stetson has had 


issued a synopsis of the New School Laws of 
1895, with explanations and comments. 


Successful “county teachers’ conventions 


! 
ton school, Pasadena, is in charge of the high 


The great success of 


»), in 1780) has led 


Baker & Co. are 
facturers o* pure 


Timely Warning. 


the chocolate preparations of 


the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 


to the placing on the market 


® many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 


Walter 
the oldest and largest manu- 
and high-grade Cocoas and 


Chocolaces on this continent. No chemicals are 


used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


were held last week at Turner Centre and 
Boothbay Harbor. The Cumberland Associa- 
tion will be held at Woodfords, November 22-23. 

There should be a revival of interest in local 
information and home matters. Intelligent 
people should no longer live in blissful igno- 
rance regarding their own locality, town, or 
county. The story is told of an old school com- 
mitteeman, years ago, who was examining a 
young lady who had applied for a recommenda- 
tion to teach school. The first question asked 
her was: ‘‘ Where is the Sheepscot river ?” a 
question, by the way, which perhaps not all 
school teachers in Maine, to-day, can answer. 
The lady could not tell, and her failure so dis- 
concerted her that she failed on more than half 
the questions asked her, and came near not ob- 
taining her certificate. — Bangor Commercial. 

Mr. J. L. Goodwin of Minot, supervisor of 
the schools in that town, has arranged with 
State Superintendent of Schools W. W. Stetson 
for a lecture at Minot Centre, Grange hall, 
Tuesday, October 29. Subject, ‘* The School of 
To-day.” 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A valuable and suggestive institute was held 
in Blackstone on October 18. Agents Walton, 
Prince, McDonald, and Edson were present, 
giving instruction on astronomy, English litera- 
ture, reading, and language. The convention 
was divided into three sections representing the 
primary, grammar, and high school grades. 
The meeting was noted for the excellent atten- 
tion paid on the part of teachers, and for the 
quality of the instruction given. More than 150 
teachers from adjoining towns were present. 
Just at this time the meeting gave much en- 
couragement to the people of Blackstone. They 
have shown great liberality in appropriations, 
and at a recent town meeting,unanimously voted 
to prolong the school year to forty weeks. Music 
has been introduced and a special instructor has 
been engaged. A teachers’ reading circle meets 
weekly. Progress seems to be the watchword 
everywhere. 

The fifth convention of the Franklin County 


1895, with the following programme : — 


9.00—Prayer, Rev. H. I. Adams. Music. 
9.30—* Scientific Temperance Instruction,” 


See and grammar section, ‘“ Relation of 
Books, Subjects, and Children to Teaching,” State 
Agent G. T. Fletcher, Northampton; Intermediate 
and primary section, Geography,’ Superintendent 
I. Freeman Hall, North Adams. 


Cc ti | 
Teachers Wanted! | 


wn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


Teachers’ Association will be held October 25, | 


Mrs. | 
Ella B. Hallock, Boston. 


11.00—High and grammar section, ‘* Geography,” 

Superintendent I. Freeman Hall; Intermediate and 
| primary section, ‘ Primary Reading,’’ Superintend- 

ent Flora E. Kendall, Athol. 
| 1.30—** The Moral Element in School Work,” Super 

intendent Justus Dartt, Charlemont. 

2.00—Business meeting. 

2.15—* Unity of Common School Studies,” Super 
intendent C. F. Carroll, Worcester. 

3.00—English literature, Miss Mary A, Jordan, pro 
fessor of literature, Smith College. 


The sixty-second convention of the Plymouth 
County Teachers’ Association will be held in 
the First Congregational church, Whitman, 
Friday, October 25, at 9.30 A.M. Order of 
exercises : — 


Forenoon — 9.30. Devotional exercises, Rev. F. 8. 
Hunnewell, pastor First Congregational church; 
Address of welcome, Dr. B. F. Hastings, chairman 
of school committee; Business. Departments: Pri- 
mary and graded—Mr. John W. Herrick, Plymouth. 

10. ‘“*Helps for Teachers of Ungraded Schools,” 
Superintendent Etta L. Chapman, Holden and Lei- 
cester. 

11. ‘In the Beginning,’ Miss Lucy A. Wheelock, 
Chauncy Hall school, Boston. Grammar and High- 
Mr. William D. Jackson, Bridgewater, president. 

10. “Training in Citizenship,” Rev. Charles F, Dole, 
Jamaica Plain. 

11. ‘*Correlation of Studies,” 
Thomas M. Balliett, Springfield. 

Afternoon—1.30. Business; Music—Chorus from 
high school. 

2. Language—Miss Sarah L. Arnold, Boston ; Music. 

3. Address — ‘The Artist and the Artisan,” Mr. 
George H. Martin, Boston, 


It is proposed to establish in Boston a 
memorial to Elizabeth Peabody, in the form of 
a kindergarten settlement to be known as the 
|“ Elizabeth Peabody House,’’ and an appeal is 
made for funds for its endowment. The plan 
‘is to take a suitable house in some poor and 
'crowded quarter of the city, and to have a group 
| of eight or ten kindergartners, normal students 
‘and teachers in residence. The residents will 
‘conduct the kindergarten, and through acquain- 
tance with the children enter into friendly and 
helpful relations in a variety of ways with the 
people of their neighborhood. Clubs and: 


SAVE YOUR FUEL 


Ly using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

“44 CNE stove or furnace does the work of 
1 TWO. Drop postal fur proofs from 
prominent men. 

TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

i the first order from each neighborhood 

filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

anagency. Write at once. 

[62] Furnace &t,, ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 


Superintendent 


| 


| 


PHENOMENAL 
Two Books by John Fiske — 


SUCCESSES. 


America’s Greatest Historian. 


Civil Government in the 


12mo. %1.00, net. 


A History of the United 


12mo. &%1.00, net. 


United States. 
States for Schools. 


Full descriptive circulars may be had on application. 


4 Park St., Boston. 11 East 17th St., 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 


New York. 158 Adams St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE, 


STEREOPTICON—a fine instrument, with full equip- 


ment. Address 
Mrs. F. T. MCFADDEN, 


15-4t Station B, Cincinnati, O. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Prompt 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 
School Property. 


Expert Best 
Service. Cou rteous Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. e 
Private Schools, Colleges. Fai r 
15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


* Grand Union Hotel, ; 
4 Opp. Grand Central Station, y 
PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. 


“The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City." 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. 


| Rooms $1 a day up. 


Wante Teachers who are willing to devote a 

9 part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 


furnish all pony supplies free of cost. Address 
Agency Dept.. N. E. PUB. 


CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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G. W. Ho tpen, President. 
H. P. Treasurer. 
M. C. Horpen, Secretary. 


YOU NEED THE 


— J. A. Graves, Principal 


IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


System Preserving Books.” 


Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.” 


South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Used by over 500 prominent School Boards—all praise it. 


Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


SenD NOW ror SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (P. 0. Box 643 E.) 


classes for the older brothers and sisters will 
naturally and by degrees grow from this begin- 
ning. The kindergarten boys and girls will be 
kept permanently interested in the house as they 
grow up, so that the influence of the kindergar- 
ten will still be with them in their later years of 
school. Interesting plans are under considera- 
tion for a cooking school, a training class for 
nursery maids, and mothers’ clubs and classes 
where helpful hints may be given as to the care 
of children and of the home. The settlement 
will be supported by the Elizabeth Peabody 
House Association. Every member of the asso- 
ciation will be asked to contribute three dollars 
or more ayear. Names vf members and fees 
may be sent to the following members of the 
committee: Miss M.J. Garland, 29 West Cedar 
street, Boston; Miss Lucy H. Symonds, 29 
Hanson street, Boston; Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
Hotel Oxford, Boston; Ifon. Frank A. Hill, S. 
T. Dutton, Professor Paul Hanus, Robert A. 
Woods, Anne L. Page, Laliah B. Pingree, 
Rebecca J. Weston, Sara E. Wiltse. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The State Association for its fiftieth annual 
meeting at Hartford on the 18th issued 
an elaborate programme of seventy pages, re- 
porting important features of the meeting at 
New Haven a year earlier. 

Miss Georgia Hamilton has been engaged as 
teacher of the Starrs Plain district school. 


ON TEACHING FRENCH. 


A lecture on the Gouin method of teaching con- 
versation in foreign languages was delivered be- 
fore a large audience of teachers, October 12, 
in the English high school building in Boston, 
by M. Bétis, a pupil of Gouin, whose method 
has been made known to Americans by Editor 
Stead of the Review of Reviews. In the May, 
1892, and January, 1898, numbers of that re- 
view, Mr. Stead gives an account of this 
method, and the results of six months’ teaching 
of his five children by M. Bétis; the examina- 
jtion at the close of that period consisted of 
| twenty-four different language exercises, re- 
quiring a very considerable and facile acquaint- 
ance with colloquial French. The lecture of 
| M. Bétis was in substance as follows: Gouin’s 
res of Teaching and Studying Languages,” 
|published in 1880, English translation, 1893, 


| contains most of the principles of this method. 
| The system is not only an oral one, but it 
teaches reading and writing also. Others have 
| taught orally, but have not organized the oral 
method. Life is action; and action is expressed 
by the verb; hence the verb is the first part of 


CONNECTICUT TEACHERS MEET. 

Nearly all the public school teachers of Con- 
necticut were at New Haven last week. It was 
the occasion of the forty-ninth annual Connec- 
ticut State Teachers’ Association meeting, and 
over 2,500 assembled to participate in the exer- 
cises. The association met as a whole at 9.30, 
the president, W. I. Twichell of Hartford, as 
chairman. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. 
Munger of New Haven, the Yale Glee Club 
rendered several selections, and the following 


| leading papers were read : Dr.Charles DeGarmo, | 


president of Swarthmore College, on The 
| Ethical Bearings of a Public School Education,” 
and Sherman Williams, superintendent of 
schools of Glens Falls, N. Y., 
mentary Reading.” The meeting then dissolved, 


tions: Manual training and art, high school, 


The principal feature of the manual training and 
art section was an exhibition of work from all 
the schools of the state. The addresses were 
by W.J. Hervey, president of the Teachers’ 
College in New York, on ‘‘ The Relation of Art 
Education to Manual Training”; by Miss Amy 


Randall of Brooklyn, on ‘ Clay Modeling in 


| Schools”; and by Solon P. Davis of Hartford, 


on * What Does Art Do for Education? ” 
In the grammar school section the principal 


speech to be taught. All the rest of the sen-| addresses were: ‘* Vocal Instruction in Public 


Miss Sara M. Vine, who graduated at the New | tence must be grouped about and associated | Schools,” by Paul A. Knappe of Springfield, 


Britain state normal school, and who had the} with the verbs; other parts of the sentence 


honor of being chosen president of the class of 
‘95, has accepted a position in the Wethersfield 
high school. 

John E. Clark, Ph.D., late of the Pennsylva- 
nia Charter school at Philadelphia, is principal 
of the Gilbert school at Winsted. His assist- 
ants are Herbert E. Moody, from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Miss Alice 
Emerson, for three years past teacher in the 
West Winsted high school; Miss Jeannette 
Wendall from Radcliffe College ; Miss Florence 
W. Lampson, a graduate of Boston Univer- 
sity ;and Misses Dutting and Doughty, formerly 
of Winsted schools. 

At New London the following young ladies 
have been appointed supernumerary teachers 
for the coming year: Miss Louise Jeffrey, Miss 
Maude Ryley, Miss Gertrude McNear, Miss Ada 
Smith, and Miss Katie Enright. 

At New Britain the following new teachers 
have been engaged by the school visitors : Miss 
Mary W. Booth, Albert Boardman, Miss Bertha 
Bancroft, Miss EstellaI. Pierpont, Miss Chees- 
borough, Miss Fuller, Miss Stidham, and Miss 
Holley. 

There are few faculty changes of note at 
Yale this year. The retirement of the veteran 
Professor Fisher from the divinity school, and 
the death of Professor Eaton of the scientific 
department are the most important. Assistant 
Professor Satchell has gone to the University 
of California as full professor of botany. 

Harwinton schools are taught by Miss Alice 
Lyman in District No.5, Miss May Hewitt in 
No. 10, and Miss Mary Wilson in No. 7. 

In New Haven the following teachers have 
been appointed: In Dwight school — Edith W. 
Todd, grade 6; Miss Ellen A. Kenney, grade 4; 
transferred from the Welch school. In Welch 
school— Miss Ellen Quinlan, Room 1; Miss 
Lillian Brooke, second grade, taken from sub- 
Stitute list, Miss Clara M. Dowd, Room 4, taken 
from substitute list. The following transfers 
have been made: Miss I. Maude Tisdale from 
Room 1b, Webster school, to position as extra 
in said district; Miss Helen C. Doolittle from 
the substitute teachers’ list to position as extra 
in the Eaton district; Miss Ida J. Goodhue, 
from substitute list to Room lb, Webster; 
Miss Teresa A. Whalen, from the substitute 
list to assistant in Room 5, Skinner school. 

The new instructors in Yale law school are: 
John Wurth, ’84, of Jacksonville, Fla; William 
L. Bennett, 71, and J. H. Webb, ’77, of New 
Haven. Mr. Wurth’s work will be on elemen- 
tary law ; Mr. Bennett, contracts ; and Mr. Webb, 
criminal law. Judge Shipman of the United 
States circuit court has begun his course of 
ten lectures on ‘‘ Jurisdiction and Procedure of 
the United States Court.” 


may all be omitted, and a story can be told with 
verbs alone. The life of language is in the 
verbs, and upon these the sentences must be 
grafted. The verb must not be a mere word; 
it must be accompanied by the action. There 
must be visualization of all that is subject of 
conversation. When we talk with real under- 
standing, we see in our mind’s eye the objects 
and events of which we are speaking. But be- 
fore we can undertake to teach a language, we 
must have the verbs chosen and systematized in 
sertes, each series following logically from the 
preceding, and leading to the next. Since the 
actions of ordinary life are limited in number, 
a limited number of lessons will practically ex- 
haust the language of common conversation. 
The verb in series with visualization is the es- 
sence of the method. The lessons must be in- 
teresting, telling new details enough to stimulate 
the curiosity. Choose objects about which the 
child will be curious. Select those details 
which will help the pupil to visualize the object, 
to realize the event as if taking place before 
him. Do not prohibit English where it is neces- 
sary to the realization of these details ; use only 
French as soon as possible, aided by acting out 
the ideas. 

Gouin made the error of going into too many 
details, and losing the significant facts of life in 
a mass of words. By the ordinary method of 
studying a foreign language, the pupil never 
learns to speak it, because he does not follow 
the natural method. He should begin with the 
spoken, not with the written, word. By this 
method, one cannot learn a wrong pronuncia- 
tion, because he knows the words only as he 
has heard them, and not as they look in print. 
Grammar is usudlly based on the forms, the 
endings, of words, whereas it should be based 
on ideas, conceptions; for example, conjunc- 
tions ought not to be learned in a table by them- 
selves, but in their natural connections with 
other words. Literature is not studied prop- 
erly in translation; if the pupil knows the lan- 
guage of conversation, he has no need of trans- 
lating, but can study French exactly as a 
French child would do. In the study of litera- 
ture, there are three aims : Practice in ordinary 
language, acquaintance with great thinkers, and 
the knowledge of their thoughts. M. Bétis 
showed a symbolic chart of grammar; in the 
centre were the endings of tenses denoting 
present time, with past at the left and future at 
the right. At a request from the audience, M. 
Bétis called for volunteers, who knew no 
French, to make up a class for the illustration 
of his method; three ladies came to the plat- 
form. An interesting lesson followed ; the suc- 


cess of the pupils was frequently applauded by 
the audience. 


Mass. ; *‘ History in the Grammar School,” by 


on ‘*Supple-| 
the teachers separating for the following sec- 


grammar school, primary, and kindergarten. | 


Marcus White, principal of the New Britain 
normal school; ‘* What the Public Demands of 
Our Schools,” by Rev. C. A. Dinsmore of Wind- 
ham; ‘* The Newer Aims of Grammar School 
Work,” by C. N. Kendall, superintendent of 
schools of New Haven. In the primary section 
the Misses Gridley of South Manchester read a 
paper on ‘* Science,” Miss Gertrude Phelps of 
New Haven spoke on ‘* Drawing in Primary 
Schools,” Mrs. R. M. Lathrop of Bridgeport 
gave an address on ‘Study of Child Nature,” 
and Alex E. Frye of Boston, Mass., spoke on 
‘* Geography.” In the kindergarten section, 
Richard Burton of Hartford was unable to be 
| present, and Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston 
\spoke on ‘‘Literature for Little Children.” 
Miss Harriet E. Hunt of Hartford gave a paper 
on ‘* The Dominant Seventh in Education,” 
Miss Lottie Hall of New Haven read a paper on 
‘*The Values and Dangers of Programmes,” 
and Mrs. Blanche Boardman of Willimantic, a 
| paper entitled ‘‘Quiet in the Kindergarten.” 
| Miss Sarah Walter of Willimantic spoke on 
'‘* The Kindergarten and the Primary School.” 
The matter of forming a state guild for 
teachers was discussed, and the success of 
similar associations in eastern Massachusetts 
was mentioned. Henry Barnard of Hartford. 
the veteran educator, by invitation, spoke 
reminiscently of the forty-nine years’ history 
of the state association and expressed the hope 
that its semi-centennial would be fitly observed. 


Mr. Barnard is the oldest surviving member of 
the association. 
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toast bread 


and keep it dry. There'll 
be no danger of its mold- 
ing. But moisten the bread 
with water, and see the re- 
sult. It is covered with 
mold. So with consump- 
tion. Its germs will not 
grow in the lungs unless 
everything is suitable to 
them. Weakness, poor 
blood, loss of appetite, 
coughs and colds often pre- 
pare the ground for the de- 
velopment of its germs. To 
destroy germ-life the sys- 
tem must be kept in a well- 
nourished condition. Do 
not lose flesh. 

Take Scott’s Emulsion, 
with hypophosphites, as a 
preventive. It furnishes 
the reinforcements neces- 
sary for the body to con- 
quer in the easiest pos- 
sible form. The oil is ina 
state quickly taken up by 
the organs and tissues. 


Scorr & Bowws, Chemists, New York. 50c. and $1.00 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Scribner’s Magazine for November has a 
notable article by President Andrews on one of 
the must important periods in United States his- 
tory. In‘‘ The Plumed Knight and His Joust,” 


he retells with moving power and great fairness 
the dramatic incidents attending the Mulligan 
Letters investigation and the exciting events of 
the Blaine-Cieveland campaign. Mr. Royal 
Cortissoz contributes ‘** The Landmarks otf 
Manhattan,” in which he tells of the develop- 
ment of the great business blocks duwntown, 
and describes the group of buildings that is to 
ornament Morningside Heights, comprising the 
new cathedral, the hospital, and the new Colum- 
bia College building. Robert Grant’s final 
paper in the Art of Living series deals with 
“The Conduct of Life,” and contains some 
scathing criticisms of certain aspects of spuri- 
ous Americanism. ‘There isa series of Thanks- 
giving Fanties, in ten full-page drawings by 
famous artists. Professor Joseph Jastrow has 
a paper on * The Logie of Mental ‘Telegraphy.” 
A sketch of Will il. Low is beautifutly illus- 
trated. A fine poruraitof Professor Helinholtz, 
taken on the day of his last appearance in the 
lecture-ruom, appears, with a brief account of 
his leading discoveries in science. ‘The poems 
are very good. Price, $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


—The Forum for November has for its leading 
article a discussion of the third term question, 
by Professor John Bach McMaster, the histo- 
rian. Mr. McMaster cites the well known his- 
torical precedents against a Presidential third 
term, and thinks there is no reason to believe 
that the old-time antipathy to a third term is one 
whit less strong than it ever was. The learned 
Captain Alfred Mahan of the United States 
Navy has a paper on ‘‘ The Navy as a Career.” 
There is an article by the late Professor Hjal- 
mar Hjorth Boyesen, the Norwegian-American 
poet and novelist ( probably his last literary 
production ), on ** Woman’s Position in Pagan 
Times.” Mr. E. W. Bok has a striking article 
entitled ‘‘'The Modern Literary King.’’ Miss 
Frances M. Abbott has a paper entitled ‘A 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
eustachian tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound, or imperfect hear- 
ing, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result; and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever. 
Nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by Catarrh) that 
cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send 
for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

B@™ Sold by Druggists. 75 cts. 


Generation of College Women,” showing what 
the subsequent career, after graduation, has 
been of more than a thousand women who have 
graduated from Vassar College since its opening, 
thirty years ago—an uncommonly interesting 
and suggestive paper. There is areview of 
Huxley’s collected essays, by Dr. W. K. Brooks. 
One of the most interesting papers is an autobi- 
ographical article by M. Anatole France, the 
distinguished French poetand littérateur. There 
is a notable character study of Stamboloff by 
Mr. Stoyan K. Vatralsky. Mr. Vatralsky’s 
account of Stamboloff’s dramatic career is prob- 
ably the completest and most authoritative one 
that has yet appeared. D. Ashley of the Wa- 
bash railroad reviews ‘* The General Railroad 
Situation in the United States,” suggesting 
remedies for some of the evils from which our 
railroads at present are suffering. The Forum 
Publishing Company, 111 Fifth avenue, New 
York. $3.00 a year, 25 cents a copy. 


— The Magazine of Art for November has 
for a frontispiece ‘*‘The Falconers.”’ Photo- 
gravure by Goupil. The articles are: ‘‘ An In- 
cident in the White Terror (1815),” by De 
Cordova; ‘‘ Sculpture of the Year,” by Claude 
Phillips, with eleven illustrations; ‘* Our 
Graphic Humorists: C. H. Bennett,” by M. 
H. Spielman, with portrait of C. H. Bennett by 
himself, and six illustrations of his work; 
Shakespeare’s Songs: *‘ Hark! The Lark,” with 
an illustration by Gerald E. Moira; ‘* Eugéne 
Fromentin,” by Garnet Smith, with a portrait 
of Eugéne Fromentin and four illustrations otf 
his work; ‘‘Suggestions fora New Fine Art 
Copyright Act,” by Gilbert E. Samuel, with 
contributions by Mr. David Murray, A. R. A., 
and others; ‘* The River Eden,” by E. Rim- 
bault Dibdin, with six illustrations by A. Fair- 
fax Muckley; ‘**‘ The Late Alfred Downing 
Fripp,” by F. G. Stephens, with three illustra- 
tions, and ** The Chronicle of Art,” with nine 
illustrations, ete. Price, $3.50 a year. Single 
copy, 35 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 


— The Bostonian for October has a portrait 
of Lucy Stone for its frontispiece. Rubert G. 
Fitch describes ‘‘ The Boston Fire Depart- 
ment.” Leo Wiener treats of ‘* The Education 


of Boston’s Foreign Element.” Maria Porter 
has a very interesung sketch of the life of Lucy 
stone. Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz explains the 
true character of ** Women’s Clubs,” and Ather- 
ton Brownell gives Rambles in Stage Land.” 
Che short stories are very bright, and the ‘*His- 
torical Parailel Column of 1795-1895,” by the 
editor, is very valuable. ‘The supplement has 
a portrait of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Price, 15 cents a number. Boston: The Bos- 
tonia Publishing Company. 


— The Franklin Institute Journal of Science 
and the Mechanic Arts for October opens with 
a valuable paper on *‘ Irrigation,” by A. B. 
Wyckoff, and is followed by an article on *‘En- 
gineering Education and the State University,” 
by William D. Aldrich, of West Virginia. John 
il.Cooper gives an account of the Gardiner Ly- 
ceum,which was the first trade school established 
in the United States. The concluding paper is 
by George Faunce, B.A.S., on ‘Electro Metal- 
lurgy as Applied to Silver-Retining,” ete. The 
notes and comments are valuable and relate to 
a variety of topics. Price, $5.00 a year; single 
copy 50 cents. Philadelphia. 


—The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature 
for Octuber has sixteen timely selections from 
the leading foreign periodicals, besides literary 
notes and chvice miscellany. Of special interest 
to educators are the articles on *‘ The Spectro- 
scope in Recent Chemistry,” by R. A. Gregory ; 
‘*In the New Zealand Alps,” by E. A. Fitzger- 
ald; ‘*On Literary Construction,” by Vernon 
Lee; and ‘* The After-Careers of University- 
Educated Women,” by Alice M. Gordon. This 
number is of unusual general interest also. 
Price, $5.00 a year; single copy 50 cents. New 
York: 144 Eighth street.’ EE. R. Pelton, pub- 
lisher. 


—The Catholic World for October opens with 
a poem by Francis Thompson, entitled ‘* Re- 
jected Lovers.” The leading articles are very 
able and treat of ‘‘ A New Road from Agnosti- 
cism to Christianity,” by Rev. A. F. Hewit, 
D. D.; ** The History of Philosophy as Applied 
to the Church”; ‘*‘ Religious Organization in the 
Sacred City,” by Orby Shepley, M.A.; and ‘Old 
Rome and Young Italy.” The shorter sketches 
are well illustrated, and the stories and poems 
are of ahighorder. Price, $3.00 a year ; single 
copy 25 cents. New York city: The office of 
Catholic World. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Bostonian for October; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Boston: 83 Newbury street. 

The Magazine of Art for November; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell & Co. 

The School Review for October; terms, $1.50 a vear. 
Hamilton, N.Y ° 


The Arena for October ; terms, $5.00 a year. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 
Our Day for October; terms, $2.00 a year. Spring- 


field, O.; Our Day Publishing Company, 

The Magazine of Poetry for October; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Buffalo, N.Y. 

Babyland for October 
Boston. 

The Pansy for October ; 
Boston; Lothrop Publishing 


; terms, 50 cents a year. 


ter ms, $1.00 a year.. 
Company. 


UDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IOWA. 


Preliminary programme of the forty-first 
annual session of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held in Des Moines, December 31, 
1895 — January 1-2, 1896: 

Address of Welcome, Hon. George G. Wright, Des 
Moines; Response, President George A. Gates, Grin- 
nell; President’s Address, County Superintendent 
R. C. Barrett, Osage; Annual Address, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Ph-b., Columbia College; Address, 
Hon. J. H. Trewin, Lansing; Paper, President C, A. 
Schaeffer, lowa City; Paper, Dr. F. M. Powell, Glen- 
wood; Address, Superintendent Public Instruction. 

The programme is unusually rich in symposiums, 
papers, and discussions. 

Prizes to Counties. Three prizes, based on the 
amount of railway mileage paid by teachers in com- 
ing to the association, are offered to counties as fol- 
lows: First prize—an educational library ( value 
$25.00 ); Second prize —an educational library (value 
$15.00); Third prize—an educational library (value 
$10.00). 

Teachers upon enrolling will report to the clerk 
the county from which they come and the fare paid. 
In case they have traveled on other than a full fare 
ticket, they will report the number of miles by the 
nearest railwayroute from their home to Des Moines, 

Carrie A. Byrne, Le Mars, Chairman Ex. Com.; 
R. C. Barrett, Osage, President. 

Notes. — Other circulars with fuller particulars 
will be issued soon. In the mean time will you please 
give this preliminary programme as wide a circula- 
tion as possible through the county press and at edu- 
cational gatherings? We desire to see fifteen hun- 
dred teachers at Des Moines during the holidays. 

The programme is unusually rich in good things 
and the meeting is sure to be one of the most profit- 
able ever held in the state. County superintendents 
are urgently requested to call the attention of the 
teachers of their counties to the prizes offered by the 
executive committee. HENRY SABIN, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


KANSAS. 


The Kansas State Teachers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, December 25, 26, and 27. 
[he opening exercises will be on Wednesday 
evening, December 25. On one of the other 
evenings Rev. Robert McIntyre will deliver a 
lecture, and an entertainment or lecture will 
be provided for the remaining evening. Under 
the heading. ** Philosophical Method in Teach- 
ing,” there will be three papers read in the gen- 
eral meeting. Professor C. M. Light will dis- 
cuss the ** Attitude of Modern Philosophy 
Toward Teaching”; President A. R. Taylor, 
“Child Study”; and President Murlin of 
Baker, ‘‘ Concentration and Interest.””,. Among 
the other subjects to be discussed in the gen- 
eral meeting are ‘* Needed Legislation for Com- 
mon Schools”; and an hour has been given to 
members of the G. A. R. to discuss ‘* Patriot- 
ism in the Public Schools.” In the department 
of county superintendence, ‘*The Model 
School in Connection with Institutes,” ‘* The 
Way Out on the Text-Book Question,” and 
other timely and important subjects, are on the 
programme. ‘* Vertical Writing ” and ‘“* What 
Shall We Eliminate from the Course ” are on 
the district and graded school department pro- 
gramme. The arrangements which already 
have been made give promise of an unusually 
valuable meeting. E. Stanley, state superin- 
tendent, is president of the department of 
county superintendence; Professor C. S. Par- 
menter, Baker University, of the college and 
high school section; Miss Sadie L. Montgom- 
ery, Kansas state normal school, of the primary 
and kindergarten section; and Superintendent 
D. F. Shirk, Dickinson county, of the district 
and graded school section. 


MINNESOTA. 


The fifth semi-annual meeting of the Southern 
Minnesota Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Mankato Friday and Saturday, November 1 
and 2. Programme : — 

ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT, 

«riday afternoon.— 3.00. Secretary’s report; mis- 
ccianeous business; appointment of committees. 
3.0. * Reading in the Primary Grades,’”’ Miss Lida Bb. 
Earhardt, Mankato normal school, and Mrs. S. E. 
Ware, Owatonna, 4.00, ‘* Reading in the Intermediate 
Grades,” C, E. Guthrie, Luverne, and Miss Augusta 
Schellbach, Mankato, 4.30. “ Reading in the Gram- 
mar Grades,” Professor A. W. Rankin, Minneapolis, 
inspector of graded schools. General discussion — 
Superintendents Boutelle, Marshall, and P. P. Ken- 
nedy, Fairmont. 

HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

Friday afternoon.— 3.30. Composition,’ Miss 
Blanchard, St. Peter; Discussion— Superintendents 
W.C, Hess, Sleepy Eye, and A.C, Tibbetts, Janes- 
ville. 4.50. **The Proper Use of Note-Books,” F. L. 
Holtz, Mankato. Discussion— Superintendents G. 
A. Franklin, Faribault, and Mr, Edgar Bedford 
Mankato. 

Friday evening — 7.30. Address by Superintendent 
Charles M. Jordan, Minneapolis. 

Saturday forenoon.— 9.00, ** History in the Primary 
and Intermediate Grades,” A. F. Schmidt, Jackson: 
W. W. Smith, Slayton. “ History in the Grammar 
Grades,” Superintendent A. M. Robinson, Madelia 
‘** History in the Secondary Schools,” Horace E, Bag- 
ley, Mapleton. General discussion — Superintendents 
M. H. Manuel, St. James; L. Bliss, Waseca; and 
High School Inspector George B. Aiton, Minneapolis, 


NEW YORK. 


Meetings of the New York Society of Peda- 
gogy, at 4 P. M.: 
Division for Primary Work. 
Mondays, at the Normal College, October 14th 
November 18th: “ English” — the teaching of the 
subject to be discussed by members of the division, 
November 25th to December 9th: Physical Cul- 
ture ’’— (three lessons) under the direction of Dr. J 
Gardner Smith, ; 
; Division for Grammar Work. 
Wednesdays, at the Normal College, January sth to 
January 29th: “ English” —the teaching of the sub- 
ject to be discussed by members of the division. 
Reading Circle. 
Tuesdays, at the a of the Citv of New York: 
October 15th and 29th, November 12th and 26th, De- 


cember 10th, and January 21st, the Circle will read 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos. 
phate a most agreeable, grateful, 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case, 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have prescribed 
it for many of the various forms of nery- 
ous debility, and it has never failed to 
do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imirations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


from ‘The Philosophy of Kant’? (Watson’s se- 
lections). October 22d, November 5th and 19th, De- 
cember 3d, and January 14th and 28th, the Circle will 
read from ‘** The Moral Instruction of Children” 
(Adler). 
College of the City of New York. 

Meetings and lectures: Wednesday, October 2sd,an- 

nual meeting (adjourned) tor the election of officers. 


Normal College. 


* Wednesday, October 30th, Geography in Gram 
mar Grades,” Hugh P. O’Neil. 

Wednesday, November 13th, ‘* Go-Carts and Crutch- 
es,” A. T. Schauffler. 

*Wednesday, November 20th (lecturer and subject 
to be announced later). 

Wednesday, December 4th, ‘Progress of Education 
in the United States,” Henry M. Leipziger. 

Wednesday, December 11th, ‘Practical Work Upon 
Weights and Measures,”’ Hugh P. O'Neil. 

*Tuesday, December 17th, **Rousseau,’’E. D. Shimer. 

Monday, January 6th. “Spoken English,’ Miss 
Eliza B. Burnz (Author of * Phonic Shorthand’’), 

Monday, January 13th, ‘* Pure Phonics,” Mrs. Eliza 
B. Burnz. 

*Thursday, January 16th,‘‘Comenius,” E. D. Shimer. 

Monday, January 2vth, ‘*The Natural Method of 
Teaching to Read,” Mrs. Eliza B, Burnz. 

EDWARD A. PAGE, President. 
HesTerR A, ROBERTS, Corresponding Secretary. 


* General meetings open to all. 


Tue Cambridge University (England) Press 
are issuing a series of volumes dealing with 
geographical and cognate subjects of great 
value to students and teachers. They are for 
sale in the United States by Macmillan & Co., 
New York city. The opening work will be on 


‘*Ethnology,” by Professor A. H. Keane, to be 
followed by a volume upon the ‘ Geographical 
Distribution of Mammals,” by Mr. Lyddeker. 
Mr. H. F. Tozer is to write upon the ‘** History 
of Ancient Geography,” and other volumes 
deal with the ‘‘ Renaissance Period of Geo- 
graphical Discovery”? (Mr. E. G. Ravenstein), 
and with ** Oceanography” (Mr. J. Y. Bucli- 
anan). The series is under the general edi- 
torship of Dr. F. H. H. Guillemard. They 
announce also ‘‘ The Growth of British Policy,” 
by the late Sir J. R. Seeley, M. A., K.C.M.G., 
with a portrait, and a memoir of the author by 
G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., professor of history 
in the University of Edinburgh. ‘‘The Peas- 
ants’ Revolt of 1381” is by Edgar Powell: 
Early Renaissance in England,’’ the 
Rede lecture delivered in the senate house on 
June 13, 1895, by Mandell Creighton, D.D., 
lord bishop of Peterborough; and ‘+ Studies in 
Hegelian Dialectic, by J. E. McTaggart, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College. 


DIRECTIONS 


for using 
CREAM BALM. 


Apply a particle of the 
Baim well up into the nos- 
trils, Aftera moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Usethreetimesaday, 
after meals preferred, ail 
before retiring. 


CATARRH 


ELY’s CREAM BALM 
opens and cleanses the Na- 
sal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Ke- 
stores the senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is 


COLD 


quickly absorbed, and gives relief at once. 


Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail, 
a). BLY BROTHERS. 66 Warren St., New York, 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author Publish = 
Other Times and Other Seasons .................. ... Hutton. one Price 
The Return of the Native............. ....--........ Mardy. Harper & Brothers, New York. * M4 
Turning Points in Successful Careers Co., 1.00 
A Singular Life ches Phelps. foughton, Mittin, & Co., Boston. 1.2 
Taylor, Ives, & Woodman (Eds.] Fords, Howard, & Hurlburt, 
“The Flower of England’s Face”’..................... Dorr. “ “ “ 4 ‘ae 
Smith. “ “ “ 150 
Joan HABE... aggard. Longmans, Green, & Co., NewYork. 1.25 
The cscs Wheatly. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 15 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


MacmiLLtan & Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New 
York city, make the following announcements 
uf the Cambridge University Press in mathe- 
matics and science: ‘* The Scientific Papers of 
John Couch Adams,’’ Lowndean professor of 
astronomy and geometry in the University of 
Cambridge, etc., (Volume I[.), edited by Wil- 
liam Grylls Adams, professor of natural philos- 
ophy in King’s College, London, with a memoir 
by J. W. L. Glaisher, fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; ‘* The Collected Mathematical Pa- 
pers of the late Arthur Cayley,” Se.D., F.R.S., 
Sadlerian professor of pure mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge (Volume IX.); ‘*A 
Treatise on Spherical Astronomy,” by Sir Rob- 
ert S. Ball, M.A., F.R.S., Lowndean professor 
of astronomy and geometry; “ A Treatise on 
Geometrical Optics,’’ by R. S. Heath, M.A., 
Se.D., principal and professor of mathematics, 
Mason College, Birmingham (second edition, 
revised and enlarged); ‘‘ A Treatise on Abel’s 
Theorem,” by H. F. Baker, M.A., fellow of 
St. John’s College, University lecturer in math- 
ematics; ‘* A Treatise on the Lunar Theory,” 
by E. W. Brown, M.A., professor of applied 
mathematics in Haverford University; ** An 
Elementary Treatise on Electricity and Magnet- 
ism,” by J. J. Thomson, M. A., Cavendish pro- 
fessor of experimental physics; ‘‘A Treatise on 
Geometrical Optics,” by R. A. Herman, M.A., 
fellow of Trinity College; and ‘‘Euclid,” Books 
XI. and XII., by H. M. Taylor, M.A., fellow 
of Trinity College. For full catalogue of re- 
cent books address Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 

TuHE* JouRNAL OF Epvucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Ene- 
LAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


— There’s a man up-town who has a mania 
for collecting all sorts of queer facts in history, 
science, and so forth; and his wife can’t appre- 
ciate him at all. The other evening he laid 
down his paper. ‘‘ That’s odd,” he said to her. 
‘What ?” she inquired. The statement that 
it would take twelve million years to pump the 
sea dry at the rate of one thousand gallons a 
second.” She studied the statement profoundly 
for a full minute. ‘* Where would they put all 
the water?” she asked, innocently. — Detroit 
Free Press. 


USE IT IN TIME. 
Catarrh starts in the nasal passages, affecting 
eyes, ears, and throat, and is, in fact, the great 
enemy of the mucous membrane. Neglected 
colds in the head almost invariably precede 
catarrh, causing an excessive flow of mucous, 
and if the mucous discharge becomes inter- 
rupted the disagreeable results of catarrh will 
follow, such as bad breath, severe pain across 
forehead and about the eyes, a roaring and 
buzzing sound in the ears, and oftentimes a 
very offensive discharge. Ely’s Cream Balm is 
the acknowledged cure for these troubles. 


Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Sootuine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


— An old lady in Massachusetts was famed 
in her native township for health and thrift. 
To an acquaintance who was once congratulat- 
ing her upon the former she said: ‘‘ We be 
pretty well for old folks, Josiah and me. Jo- 
siah hasn’t had an ailin’ time for fifty years, 
‘cept last winter. And I ain’t never suffered 
but one day in my life; and that was when I 
took some of the medicine Josiah had left over, 
so’s how it shouldn’t be wasted.”— 7'he Interior. 


NEHW BOOKS 


By J. H. DIEBEL, Ph.B., 


Formerly Professor of Mathematics and History in the Northwestern Collegiate Institute. 


New Method with Physiology. study of Physivlogy, topically arranged, which 


may be used to advantage in any class and with any text-book. Supplementary questions and answers are 


also given in connection with each lesson. 


The application of analysis to Arithmetic is of recent date, 


Arithmetic by Analysis. but its popularity is already thoroughly established in our 


is not acquainted with this method of solving arithmetical 
A large number of practical and interesting problems, care- 


ully graded, are added, which makes the book very useful for supplementary work, 


best schools and colleges. Every teacher who 
presicene should send for one of these books. 


New Method with U. 8. History, United States, and over 300 important search 


questions, carefully arranged under the different lessons. 
such as tabulation of the presidents, the wars, the states, the mottoes, 
mes for recitations, and outlines for writing, howtou 5 : 
tline of the U. 8. Constitution, with questions developing the State Constitu- 


number of valuable program 
wa Appendix contains ou 
ions. 


New Method with Geography 


raphy bya method which many prominent educators pronounce tl 
trated by nine sketch-maps, and contains an abundance of supple 


Geography will find useful and interesting. 


This book contains complete outlines for the 


Bound in limp cloth, e 4 ° 25 cts. 


Bound in limp cloth, 25 cts. 
Comprising an outline of the history of the 
A considerable amount of miscellaneous matter, 


and popular names of cities; and a 
se dates toadvantage, etc. 


Bound in limp cloth, 25 cts. 


Illustrating the use of the sketch-map. ‘The book 
contains complete outlines for the study of Geog- 
1e best method in existence. It is illus- 
mentary matter which every teacher of 


Bound in limp cloth, . ° ° 25 cts. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


RY 
Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. 8S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 
WITH DERATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


HAND-WORK cannot compete with machinery. You cannot afford to have your wife weave youa 
the on tn _ coat; neither can you afford to trust to old-fashioned ways of securing a teacher. 
F an i ustration, On January 26, 1895, Principal C. M. Harding, of Canton, Pa., had a favorable 
opportunity to enter business, and wrote us that the board of education would release him, provided a 
= “ tory man could be Ca NNOT and asked us to recommend one candidate, and one only. We 
poune to take his place, recommended W. L. Rowlands, of Utica, and he was elected by the 
roard before he had got word from us that he was nominated. No other applications for the place were 
made, and the vacancy was not known outside until it was filled. That we consider a good specimen, not 
of machine work, but of work by machinery. C MPET knowledge of teachers, and a system of re- 
I'welve years of experience has given usa 0 cording and tabulating what we know of 
them so complete that, when such a call comes, we can respond to it instantly, and with considerable cer- 
tainty. The man elected had been on our list for some years, and wrote us, on receiving word 
was place through us, he ITH of his election: —*It is un- 
say tha am greatly pleased with y i 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE | 8034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 
AS SOC | AT | O N SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


MENT. rather than those without positions. 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Agency 


HAS MOVED Pullman Building, Chicago, Michigan Ave. and 


to the Adams St. 
—- C. J. ALBERT anv B. F. CLARK, Managers. — 


M R ICA N : : Introduces to Colleges > 

d FOREICN TEACHERS : AG EN CY Schools, ‘and Families 

an superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Established in 1884. Fositions Fiiled. 3700. 


Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton P1., | 70 Fifth Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., | 25 King St., West, | 1204 So. Spring St., 
Boston, Mass. New York. Chicago, Il. Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Cal. 


fhe Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


1242 Twelfth St., 
Washington, D. C, 


HAS FILLED 2102 POSITIONS. F. B SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now Manual free. {eow) 36 Bromfield St.. BOSTON 


AGENCY 


(a 95 per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli 
P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. | cations from school officials. : - 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. | 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A. SCOTT & Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . «. One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Evidence: ** We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, ——— County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with e-9°S S-s8 Assists Teachers in obtaining 


competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 Stare St., Aibany, N Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking tinge at C. B. RUGGLES & CO. — 


and those wishing a change at 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


= THe WesTeRN BuREAU OF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
i—w tf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


CHERMERHORN'’S Teachers’ Agency TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best hnown in U. 5. A i and Suites Sedat, Professors, and 
merican achers, ’ 
Established 1855. 


| Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 


Myers, Manager (llth year), Harrisburg, Pa. INCKELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Southern Educational Bureau % ¢ 120 Tremont St., Boston. 
Has filled vacancies in twelve States. Send stamp $ ¢ 37 West 10th 8t., New York. 


for terms to H. N. ROBERTSON, Mngr., American Teachers’ Bureau, 


eow]) P. O. Box 203, MEMPHIS, TENN. Teachers Wanted. (19th year.) Sv. Louis, Mo 


THE WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


(N. BE. Bureau of Education), 
3 Somerset St., Boston. Wm. F. Jarvis, Manager. 


This Agency, having had the patronage of school authorities for the last twenty years, is prepared 
under its new name and management to give teachers the best opportunities for securing positions that 
is possible to obtain. Bringing to the Agency an experience of association of ten years with school amon, 
combined with the extensive acquaintance of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, who still retains his connection with it, 
puts us in the front rank in this field of labor. Our personal relations, through Mr. A. E. Winship, 
with school authorities throughout the country gives us special facilities for placing teachers in the best 


situations. 
Our system of registration enables us to give to superinte 


knowledge of the qualifications of teachers we recommend. 
teachers of every rank, from every state and territory, and from abroad. 


ndents and school boards an almost perfect 
We are continually receiving requests for 
These facts form a combination 


impossible to excel. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotions should register at once. No charge to schoo 
officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon . 
HIRAM ORCUTT. (15) WM. F. JARVIS. 


pa When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal, 
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Our Standard Reference Works 


INCLUDE 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopzdia. 


A compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly up to date, unequaled by any other 
encyclopedia, either in Europe or abroad. 
In ten volumes. Cloth, 830. Sheep, #40. Half Morocco, $45. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


Edition of 1893 just issued. A complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dic- 
tionary of the World, containing notices of over 125,000 places, with recent and 
authentic information respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, 
Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe. Invaluable to the student, teacher, 
banker, merchant, journalist, and lawyer. 


One volume. Large 8vo. Sheep, $12. Half Russia, $15. Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, 
Giving memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages and countries, from which may be 
gathered a knowledge of the lives of those who have made the world’s history famous. 


One volume. Large 8vo. Sheep, $12. Half Russia, $15. Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Worcester’s Dictionary 


Is, in the truest sense, the STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, and 
it is so accepted by the great body of literary men. The truth of this statement may 
be readily ascertained by an inspection of our literary productions, particularly in 
regard to the spelling of certain words wherein dictionaries differ. It will be found 
that IN AT LEAST THREE-FOURTHS OF THE STANDARD WORKS OF THE LANGUAGE, 
AND IN MOST OF THE LEADING PERIODICALS, the orthography is according to 
Worcester. 


Large 4to. Sheep, $10. Half Russia, %12.00. Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Specimen pages of any of the above books sent free on application to the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
31 EK, 17th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : 
MACILL’S READING FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 
1, Frarcisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt. 3. Anatole France, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because these books, written and edited by EpwArp H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge of French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch St., Philade'phia. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 
RELIEF MAPS. 

corr curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Y 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Becks, Invertebrate 4nimals, at less than 
one-half the usual 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $350. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 

EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
eow 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. U. 


Lessons in Psychology. 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY AS AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SUBJECT FOR PRIVATE STUDENTS 
AND AS A TEXT-BOOK IN NORMAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By J. P. GORDY, Ph.D., 
Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in Ohio University, Athens, O. 


CLOTH; 401 PAGES. PUBLISHER’S PRICE, $1.25. [> Our price is only $1.00, postpaid, 
to subscribers to this paper. 


Iw A cone of the book will be sent free to any present subscriber of the JouRNAL oF Epu- 
CATION who will send us one new subscription at $2. 50. 
Address 


Part I. Elements of Music. 


Part II. 


With Exercises. 


Harmony and Counterpoint. 


Longmans’ Music Course. 


By T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A., B.Mus., Assistant ‘Master in the City of London School. 


12mo. 35 cents. 


With Exercises. 35 cents. 


Part Ill. Rhythm, Analysis, and Musical Form. [Jn preparation. 


Longmans, Green, & Co. 


115 East 16th St., 
New York. 


History for Ready Reference 


— AND — 
Topical Reading. 
By J. N. LARNED, ex-Pres’t Am. Library Assoc’n, 


Giving History on all Topics in the 
Exact Words of the Historians Themselves. 


“ Where the Dictionary goes this History should go.”"— 
John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.B. 

“ There is nothing better for school work.’’— /. Benj. 
Andrews, Pres’t Brown University. 

“Tt is a necessity to every school library.” — Congre- 
gationalist. 

“The treasures of a thousand books brought into a 
single work.” — Boston Transcript. 

“ The quintessence of an extensive literature.’’— George 
Parsons Lathrop. 

“T believe it will prove one of the most valuable refer- 
ence books in existence.” —John Fiske. 

“It will be found avery profitable investment for 
pig | ammar school and every high school.’”’— Princi- 
pal J. C. Greenough, Westfield Normal School. 

“Williston Seminary must, all other academies should, 
have it.”—Dr. William Gallagher, Prin. Williston Sem. 

‘“*More readable and truly instructive than are the 
usual dry bones of encyclopedic articles.” — Prof. H. B. 
Adams, Johns Hopkins University. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED. 


C. A. Nichols Co., mass. 


CHARLES JACOBUS, Gen’l Agent, 
eow) 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


MAYNARD, MERRIIA, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers (3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., ete. 

H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


| 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Dril/ 
Examples, makes the pu- 
pils quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


$75 A MONTH—EVENINGS, TO 


WRITERS 


who learn, and represent Bixler’s popular system of 
Physical Training in Penmanship, at their own 
homes. Muscles trained, strengthened, controlled— 


of Geography are those 


The Best based upon elementary 


work in Physical Geog- 


Systems 


speed and ease in shortest time—less labor, better re- 
sults. Less expense, bigger income—easy to learn— | 
easy to teach. Beautiful parchment Diploma granted. | 
Our $4.24 teacher’s and agent’s Outfit, which enables | 
you to graduate at home and make $75 a month, even- 
ings, sent for $1, and brought back if not satisfactory. 

Consists of (1) Self-instructor, 80 pp., cloth, 514x8, 75c. 
(2) Business Penman, monthly, 1 year, 12 pp., 9x15, 25c. 
(3) Pocket Manual, 40 pp., cloth, common branches in 
a nut-shell, 25c. (4) Mail course, 4 lessons, written 
letters, copies, etc., $2. (5) Ad. outfit, $1. We want 
more teachers and agents, hence the $1 offer. Send 
2-cent stamp and see what you get. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a now yoy subscription. 
EW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Klemm’s 2° the only relief maps 


for pupils’ practice in 


Relief Maps Physical Geography. 


. Set of 15, express paid, to any teacher enclosing $1.00. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, so Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


TUDY LAW « 


Systematic and thorough courses taught bt 
by able and experienced teachers. Splen- 
did opportunity for a legal education. 
Send stamp for full particulars. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
15-m 3t] Reaper Block, Cu1caGao, ILL. E 


TENTH ANNUAL 


Fisher’s Essentials of G 


INCLU 


There is a constantly increasing demand for this de 


This has become a permanent and important featur 


also fourteen pages of statistics, tables, etc. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ONLY 4 FEW COPIES LEFT 


OF THE 


NINTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION FOR 1894 


FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Cloth. Complete Edition. Price reduced to 25 cents. 


PUBLICATION. 


eography for 1894.95, 


DING 


The Geographical News of the Year. 


servedly popular and helpful book on Geography. 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work, 60 cents. 
GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, paper binding, price 20 cents. 


eof the work. The present edition contains full- age 


ortraits of the late President Carnot of France, also the n i i 
1 t t ‘ ) ’ ew President, M. Jean Cassimir-Perier, with a 
— pony! of the life of each; a review of the historical and geographical events which have occurred 
uring the past year in the United States, Hawaii, Spanish America, Europe, Asia, Africa, &c. There are 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 
Geological 


Relief Maps, 


Send for Circular. 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


POCHESTER. N.Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 


| 
| 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubiishers, 
Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
| 
| > \ 
| 
| 


